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CONCISE ESSAY. 


UPON THE 


4 


| ARMS and ARMORY: .. 


I — $ the firſt and chief Intent of this Book 


— | 


was to illuſtrate the Arms, Quarterin 
and other congruous Marks and 


T1 7 tory. Eſſay is to render thoſe Thin 
more eaſily and effectually nnderſt 
by fering forth not only the Nature and Practice o 
Arms i in general, but alſo Jack Rules and Obſervati- 


ons 


Nature, Riſe, and Intent, 


OF No * 


X kens of our Nobility ; ſo this — 


WE 


— 


Ons as may be neceſſatyto attain a full Knowledge in 
the Science of Armory, or Ar7m. 
By Arms then, the Subject of this Eſſay, I do not 
1 — military Weapons or Habiliments, but certain 
Devices which the Ancients were accuſtomed to chaſe, 
depict, embroider, or otherways repreſent, upon their 
Shields, military Caſſocks, and other Habiliments of 
War (properly call'd Arms;) whence by way of Fi- 
gure call'd Metonymia Subjecti. The Names of thoſe 
Arms became alfo a Denomination to theſe M or 
Devices plac'd therenpon, they being in general term'd 
Arms, and in particular, Shields, Sur-Coats, Coat- 
Armours, Coats of Arms, and the like : All which 
, Plainly imply, that their Riſe was military, and from 
the Field. . ; | 
The Occafion of their Riſe was undoubtedly that 
Order which their Uſeproduc'd; the Conſequences af 
Confufion being generally Rule and Order; as Mens 
Sufferings naturally leſſon them, to avoid all In- 
.- conveniences by which they have ſuffer'd. Thus en- 
tred National Enſigns, for the better Regulation of 
Armies, c. and alſo; all manner of perſonal Di- 
ſtinctions in War, for the diſtinguiſhing of Chiefs, 
and conſiderable Commanders, being Devices on their 
Shields, c. pointing out their Perſons to thoſe un- 
der their Command, and alſo diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
one from another, which without ſome ſuch Marks 
could not effectually be, their Perſons being obſcur'd 
by the Armours they wore, c. And from theſe In- 
tendments they gain'd the Names of I»/ignia, Nota, 
&c. with thoſe Adjuncts, national or verſonal, 
Tis obſervable, that in theſe Aſſumptions the An- 
_ | cients 


[ ( lit ) | 
. cients for the moſt part, made Choice of Lions, Ti- 


gers, Dragons, and horrible Chimeras, like to that 


on Turns his Helmet, ſo beautifully defcrib'd by 
Virgil; or elſe of ſuch Animals, as Serpents, Foxes, 
. Owls, Sc. or ſuch Figures, as might repreſent Saga- 
| My, Cunning, or Stratagem, according to their own 
_ various Diſpoſitions ; thereby meaning, no doubt, to 
menace and terrify their Enemies, by ſetting forth 
_ their magnanimous and politick Qualities, together 
with their gallant Reſolutions to atchieve Matrers 
worthy Men engag'd for the Honour or Intereſt of 


their Prince and Country; and the Devices they choſe 


to repreſent themſelves. For, as tis certain that every 
Like adheres to its Like, ſo even in Caſes of this Na- 
ture, Mankind is naturally delighted with Things or 
Animals like themſelves, or whoſe predominate Dil: 


poſitions or Qualities accord with their own: And 


from theſe, the, alluding Qualities and Intendments of 


theſe antient Aſſumptions, have they been frequently 


term'd Hrieroglyphicks, Symbela, and the like. 
The late A150 i 
alſo to imply the Time too, ſeeing they began as it 
were with Order and Diſcipline. | 
I amno Stranger to the various Opinions of antient 
Writers of this and other Nations, concerning the 
Riſe and Antiquity of Arms; ſome aſcribing their be- 
inning to the Egyptians, others to the Iſraelites; 
ome to the Siege of Troy, ſome to Charlemargne, and 
Others to the Irruption of the Goths and Yandals, with 
many.more: All which I paſs over as Opinions only ; 
| becauſe, as have already hinted, I take their Uſe, that 
is, the Uſe of Enſignment upon Shields, Fc, to have 
''*,, - Ro. began 


rted Occaſion of their Riſe, may ſeem 


- 
, 
—_ 
_ ba” ny ” dl 


(iv) 
began with Order, and the Improvements therewith - 
gradually to have increaſed : But this muſt be under- 
flood of thoſe antient Aſſumptions only, which were 
© better known to their Owners by Names referential 
to Enſigns, Marks, or Emblems, than Arms. For J 
would not be thought to inſinuate, that _ Arms, 
e 


% - 


(as now underſtood,) ariſe partly from thoſe antient 
Aſſumptions, that the Cuſtoms then, and now, as to 
their Uſe, bear any Relation beyond that of Diſtin- 

| guiſhing. rd 
| | 'T have ſeen moſt Books of Note in this Facul 
| 


upon which our late Writers have built, and perceiv 2 
Variety of Humours in their Authors, which I take 
to be owing chiefly to national Affectations and Cu- 
ſtoms. And I have obſerv'd too, that many of our 
late Writers have taken more Pains to miſconſtrue or 
continue ſome uſeleſs Notions of thoſe more antient 
Writers, than to improve their Beauties, or digeſt 
their Writings to the Improvement of the Science in 
eneral. But what I moſt wonder at, is, an unrea- 
onable Fondneſs which ſeems to flow in moſt of 
them to Antiquity ; as if any commendable and uſeful 
Cuſtom loſt of its real Eſtimation and Efficacy, by ſo 
much as it wanted in Antiquity, I believe, I admire 
Honour and Arms as much as any Man, yet Reaſon 
and Hiſtory ſhall ſway mein Opinion. | | 

There have not been wanting ſome who have aſ- 
ſign'd Arms to Noah and his Sons, nay, even to Adam; 
ſo that we need not wonder when ſuch-like tell us 
the Iſraelites at their Departure out of Egypt were 
very expert in their Uſe. Theſe would draw their 
Origin trom a Divine Appointment, and to that — 
N | N wr 


” 
wreſt the 49* Chapter of Genefir, wherein the Patri 
arch Iſrael bleſſeth his Sons under figurative Similes, 
which they make their Arms; as alſo the Text in the 
ſecond of Nxmbers, which direQs their general Rout 
and from which they would infinuate, that Arms 
Families were in Uſe among them: By the Standard 
bit Father's Honſe ſhall be pitch, &c. But theſe 
tandards, with Submiſſion to thoſe fanciful Gentle- 
men, were only Enfigns diſtinguiſhing their Tribes, 
properly expreſs'd their Houſes, as they lay encamp'd 
dy Divine Dire&ion, and us'd only to that military 
nd: Nor, in my humble Opinion, doth more appear 
from Mr. Waterhouſe's * elaborate Verſion of the 
Text into its Original. Neither is it to be diſputed, 
but that had not Omniſcience it ſelf been their Direc» 
tor, even the Cuſtom and Order of their Neighbours 
would have taught them the ſame, ſuch Enfigns deing 
practiſed by the opa at the Time of fyris and 
- {{s, more than four hundred Years before the Iſraelites 
Departure out of Se As to the Figures ſaid to be 
born thereupon, ſee Guillim and Borhaxs. | 
Such as would fetch this Cuſtom from Troy, have 
been as buſy with the Claſſicks, by collecting the or- 
namental Diſtinctions of Hector, Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Ajax, Ulyſſes, and others; which faid Ornaments, if 
not merely Graces in the Poems, the to ex- 
eſs their Heroes, do at moſt but argue perſonal 
arks, taken and aſſum'd to diſtinguiſh their Perſons; 
for we find in the ſame Authors, Agamemuon hath. 


— 
_— — 


_— I — — _ —— 


„Denn of Arms and Armery, | | 
A 3 ſome- 


ui) 


ſdmetimes a Lion, fometimes a Lion's Head, at ana- 
= Time 4 Gorgon, and ſometimesa Dragon; Achik 
s alſo hath ſometimes a Lion, and ſometimes a Re · 


- / preſentation of the Heavens and the Earth, c. toge- 
= * ther with many fuch like alternate Aſſumptions: All 


. which plainly imply, that thoſe Aſſumptions were not 
Marks of Deſcent as Arms are, not aſſum'd to any 


fach Purpoſes ; yet have many inſinuated the contrary, | 


building upon the Shield of Aventinus, who in Virgil 
is ſaid to carry the Serpent Hydra ſlain, and aſſum'd 
by his Anceſtor Hercules, who in ſome other Places is 
alſo repreſented by the Nemean Lion, Cc. 
Thus have many Paſſages been wreſted out of Ho- 
mer, Enripides, Pindar, 12 irgil, and others, to inſinu- 
ate a Cuſtom unknown, even to thoſe very Authors 
themſelves, occaſioned, as I conceive, by a too great 
Fondneſs to Antiquity, and the equivocal Significati- 
on of the Word Arms; which being to be underſtood 
many Ways, fuch have inconfiderately taken in their 
own Sent, as though that notable Conteſt for the 
Arms of Achilles, was to be underſtood (as we now 
ay) for the Arms of his Family, or his diitinguiſhing 
Mark. I am perſuaded, the learned Readers of He- 
mer underſtand him otherwiſe, and that the Diſpute 
was for his real Armour, & and that whenever the 
Word Arms is made uſe of by him, or other antient 
Writers, in military Narratives, 'tis intended to ex- 
preſs naturally Arms, ſuch as Armour, Weapons, c. 

and not their Ornaments. F bY 
There are others alſo who imagine, that Arms owe 
their Being to the Light 'of Nature; among whom 
: | ' was 


(wit) 

was Mr. Bolton *, His grand Argument is, That 
whatſvever is found to be univerſally practis'd in all 
Nations, whether barbarous or civil, muſt undoubt- 
edly claim a Foundation in Nature: Whence he juſt! 
concludes, that Ennobliſhment by external Marks muſt 

ſo, as well as Brandings of Infamy or Diſhonour. 

thence: praceeds to traverſe, not only the more 
known and polite Part of the Globe, but alſo the 
new diſcovered World of America, for Inſtances, of the 
general and univerſal Uſe of Figures upon Shields, 
or Arms, (as he Terms thoſe antient Aſſumptions.) 
But with Submiſſion to that Gentleman, his Conclufi- 


on, or what he would by his Argument infinuate, is | 


not only irregular; but unjuſt ; for, firſt, though it 
muſt zbe- allowed, that the Notion of Enfignment 
is natural, and that as is evident in all Hiftori 
whether ſacred or prophane, outward Marks 
Honour. and Eſteem were ever allowed, ſand as 
it were naturally diſpens'd to Men of high Me- 
rit equally, with Brandings of Diſhonour and In- 
famy to the Baſe; yet doth it no Way appear, that theſe 
antient Aſſumptions, which he would by all Means 
have us term Arms, were the Means by which ſuch 
Merit was known and diſtinguiſh'd: Nay I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that all acquainted with the Cuſtoms 
of the Ancients, whether foreign or domeſtick, know 
the contrary; and that though ſuch Merit has been 
ever diſtinguiſh'd, yet the Means by which the ſame 
has been done, have been as various almoſt as the ſe- 


a. 
— 


—_— 


— 


* Elements of Armory, 
A4 veral 


(vii) 


'veral Countries in which it has been ſhewn. Beſider, 
the Notion of diſtinguiſhing Men of Merit, or thoſe 
of counter Characters, cannot be more natural than 
the Study of martial Diſcipline and Order, Man's 
Welfare, eſpecially in War, ſo obviouſly dependin 
on it: Nor do l believe, there was ever a People 15 
barbarous as did not apply thereto. Why then ſhould 
we wonder to find Enſigns, or Marks of DiftinQion 
among the Americans, who even, when diſcover'd, were 
under a Form of Government and Rule? No Ameri- 
cant could be more rude and unpoliſh'd than the anti- 
ent Inhabitants of this Iſle are ſaid to have been, yet 
-were they far from a diſorderly Rout, if we. ma 
Credit the Great Ceſar himſelf, who in ſuch Ca 
would never have thought them terrible in Battle. 
From hence then I would infer, that with Order, 
among theſe Americans, might begin, as among others, 
ſuch military and perſonal Enſigus or DiſtinQions, 
-which might alſo now and then be continued by a 
Deſcendant or two, as the ſaid Mr. Bolton mentions 
of the Inguas, Kings of Peru, whoſe Arms, ſaith he, 
were three Snakes. This Device I take to be like our 
national Enſigus, and on that Account more than or- 
dinarily continued, and not any perſonal DiſtinQion, 
But be that as it will, 'tis not unlikely, but now and 
then Father and Son might in many Places approve the 
ſame Choice, when the common Cuſtom of the 
Country was otherwiſe; however they could not be 
what he would inſinuate, I mean Arms, as now under- 


—hom | — 


out of Jeſepbas Acoſta, | A 
4. i ſtood 


(x) N 5 
ſtood, the Natives, (excepting ſuch Colonies as have ſet- 
tled from Europe,) being to this Hour entite Strangers 
thereto. : | 

Some fancy Arms, or Devices of that Kind, here- 
ditary in the Rowaw Common-Wealth on the fame 
Account, becauſe now and then ſome perſonal De- 
vice happened to be continued; thus they inſtance the 
Family of Cervini out of Silius Italica, © 


Corvinus Pbœbea ſedet cui caſide fulua, 
Oftentans ales proavitæ Infignia pugne. 


But ſtill this Raven was only a figurative Repreſenta- 
tion of a Combat of his Anceſtor, who during the 
Action, had a Raven perch'd upon his Helmet to ſe- 
cond his Aſſaults, on which Account he took the Name 
of Corvinus, and not as Arms of Deſcent; for then 


would the Author rather have us'd I»/gne Proaverum, © 


or the like. Nor can this their weak Opinion be 
back'd by what they alledge out of Suetomiut, viz. | 
Caligula vetera —— n»fignia, Nobiliſſimo cuigue 
ademit, Torquinato Torquem, Cincinnato Crinem, & 
Pompeio ſtirpis antique magni Cognomen: For this 
ſhews only, that Calzgula envying the particular Ho- 
nour of thoſe Perſons, order'd that the Chain which 
Torquatus had taken from an eminent Gaul, and the 
Tok of Hair which Ciacinnatus had gotten of an E- 
nemy, ſhould be taken from their Statues, and 
the Epithet, Great, in Pompey's Inſcription, ſhould be 
defac'd ; which Title of Great, together with the 
Collar and Hair, were not Honours deſcendable to 
the Iſſue; otherwiſe the Author would-have ſaid, the 

| ; Emperor 


- . 9 
1 8 2 0 
„ . — 
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3 2 ; | | 
WET; (K) 
1 . Emperoncaus'd the Chain to be taken from the Tor- 
gaaze, and the Tuſt from the Cincinnati, thereby im- 
5 plying the Families, and not ſimply from Targaatar 
And Cancinuaras. But twas the Statues which were 
Du tmaginum, the Right of their noble Deſcent, of 
Which he could not deprive them without ſufficient 
Habt, e. like our Arms: And thoſe honourable 
_ Trophies related only to particular Actions of thoſe 
Defuncts, diſpleaſing to his own envious Temper. 
But to render it yet more clear, that the Roman: 
were Strangets to our modern Cuſtoms in this Parti- 
, cular, it may not be amiſs to touch lightly on their 
don. There never was a People more jealous of 
_ their Glory than they, more cautious how they con- 
Ys 125 Honours, or more juſt that Way in Return for 


© Þublick Services than they. The many and various 
- honourable Rewards they had for perſonal Merit, 
- wittily adapted to its ſeveral Kinds, would open a 
large ield;; but as that is not my Subject at preſent, 
I hall wave it, to conſider what may be more perti- 
nent. The antient People of Rome were generally 
dlvided into three Sorts, as that of Nobiles, Novi, and 
AI exobiles: The former being, as we term, Gentlemen 
of Blood, or Perſons of noble and great Extraction; - 
having Jus imaginum (like to our Right to Arms, but 
with more Juſtice obſerv'd.) This Right was the 
making and keeping of certain Statues or Effigies of 
their — which, as Polhbius obſerves, were 
often painted to repreſent thera the better, and dreſs'd 
in their Robes, &'c. according to their ſeveral Quali- 
ties in the State, and ornamented with their ſeveral 
Trophies ; which Right was allow'd to none but _ 
UL 7 HS Wnole 


ni) W rs 1 
whoſe Anceſtors, or themſelves, had done ſome ſins- 


ular Service to the Publick, or born and acted with 
onour, in ſome conſiderable Office, as Curule, 
Adile, Cenſor, Prator, or Conſul. Nor (ſo exact 
were they) was any one whoſe Merit had entitled 
bim to his own Statue, without being able t pr 


thoſe of his Anceſtors, deem'd otherwife than Nevar, 


or 4 new Gentleman, like to the firſt of à Family 
with us who obtains Arms; only with this Diſtinis 
on, that among them. ſuch his real Merit was oblig d 


to be conſpicuous; whereas, among us, tis too oſten 


found, that an Eſtate is Qualification ſufficient, though 
attain'd probably by Means little honeſter than a 
Sautb- Sea Scheme. *T was the equitable Diſpoſal of 
Honours in that illuſtrious State rhat ſupported them. 
therein, and drew the Reverence and Eſteem of the 
Ignobiles, or inferior Part. TwWas this which fired 


their brave Youth to gallant Emulations, and carried 
their Conqueſts throughout the then known Word. 
But the World in general ſeems now degenerated from 
what it then was, and its Maxims quite different. 


gilded Chariot and a Penſion will do more than a 
publick Statue. Great Poſſeſſions are the common 
Purſuit; on them modern Honours too much attend, 
3 is now a- days moſtly diſtinguiſhed by the 
Grandeur of its Equipage. But to retuunn. 

The third and laſt mentioned Diviſion of the Ro- 
mans was unto thoſe call'd Ignobiles. Under this Head 
were underſtood, not only the Plebes, or common 
People, but even the wealthy Citizens, c. in ſhort, 
all who had not ſo deſery'd of the State as to become 
| a Novns, 


ww + 


= o - 
«7 > 
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1 7 | ſj © De 
1 
Novas, according to my former Definition of the 


Thus I have given you a ſmall Sketch of the Ro- 
man Cuſtoms,” the better to convince the fanciful, 
that what we underſtand by Arms they were Stran- 
ers to; and that the Romans did expreſs their ſeveral 
ntendments by quite different Means, as well wit- 
rpg Budens, Liꝑſius, and other approved Wri- 

But to come yet nearer to my general Intention, 

J ſhall conſider the real Riſe of Arms according to 
their modern Acceptation and Uſe, and that in an 
Order as progreffive as I can, having done with thoſe 
antient Devices, taken and aſſum'd by military Men 
only for Order and DiſtinQion ſake; which, as I be- 
fore ſaid, have no other relation to Arms, nor in 
thoſe Days were ever underſtood by ſuch Name or 
Denomination. t 5 | 
l am not of Opinion, that the antient Goth and 
Vandals underſtood Arms as we uſe them, ſo as to 
dire& the PraQice thereof to other Nations; yet if 
Confideration be had, that upon the Subverſion of the 
Roman Empire by them, moſt of whoſe glorious and 
noble Cuſtoms were ſunk, particularly ſuch as related 
ro Honour and Nobility; nay, even Art and Science 
it ſelf ſeem'd to ſleep, as is generally the Caſe during 
the tragical Tranſadions of ſuch great Viciſſitudes. 
ſay, if theſe Things are duly conſidered, theſe rude 
Conquerors may be ſaid ſo far to give Birth to this 
modern Method of ennobling, as that they deſtroy'd 
and entirely aboliſh'd the former; by which * 


— 
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in more ſettled Times were under a Neceſſity of in- 
venting ſome new Diſtinctions. For as Wars, and 
their attending Diſtractions, by the Doubts and Fears 
they hourly preſent, wholly employ (particularly) the 
reateſt, to defend their Perſons and Poſſeſſions, ſo 
ace and Security give them Opportunities to exert 
their Grandeur in magnificent Appearances,” and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Signs of their high Birth and Quali- 
ties. * 


its Princes and great Perſonages began to ſhew them 
ſelves in noble and prihcely Exerciſes ; whence be- 


gan Tournaments, Juſtings, Tiltings, Haſtiludes, and , 


the like, which were ſolemn Meetings of agar >a 
Gentlemen at great Feſtivals, ſuch as Births, and Mar- 
riages of Princes, and the like; introduc'd no doubt 
from, and in lieu of, the old Roman Games: Here 


Nobles exerciſed their Manhood and Skill in the uſual 


Weapons of the Age. Wheretheſe military Exerciſes 
began is a Doubt, whether in G or France; 
however, tis generally thought to be about the begin · 
ning of the tenth Century, and allowed to have been 
practiſed all over Europe. At theſe Tournaments, 
c. the Juſters appeared compleatly arm'd, having 
their ſeveral Badges or Devices on their Shields, &c. 
to diſtinguiſh their Perſons: And here, I humbly con- 
ceive, s became firſt taken Notice of. I know 
many are of Opinion, that Arms were in Uſe long 
before, and to this End alledge, that one, and a chief 
Article in the Inſtitution of theſe Juſts, was, that no 
one ſhould be admitted but Gentlemen well born, and 
ſuch as carried the Arms of their Anceſtors. To this 

I anſwer, 


Thus the Peace of Exrope becoming more ſettled, | 


. 
r 
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Lanſwer, that theſe 
Made by ſucceeding Princes concerning them, give us 
but little Light into the Rules firſt obſerv'd. That 


"none but Perſons well born were ever admitted mult 


: 


{ 
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" Ataiis in thoſe 
Name, which is as much as could be; but that they 
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Tournaments had their gradual 
Riſe as well as Arms, aud that the Regulations fince 


— 


be allowed ; but how thoſe Perſons were diſtinguiſhed 
1 not clear: Had they alledg'd ſuch only as bore 
Arms, there 9 be more Colour to believe them; 
ays, probably having obtained their 


were then born as Marks of Deſcent I abſolutely de- 
ny, and will venture to prove, that ſome Centuries” 
aer the Inſtitution of theſe Sports, Perſons of the 
firſt Rank in moſt Nations have varied ſtill the Father 


from the Son, juſt as Accident or Humour inclined 


them. | | 
What I taketo be the principal Means of the here- 
ditary Uſe of Arms was the holy War; becauſe there- 


in did the Nobility and Gentry of all Nations in 


: 


* 


( briſtendom engage themſelves, and in their Expediti- 
ons performed many memorable Atchievements. E- 


very Man almoſt knows the coercive Power of Zeal, 
and may allow there needs no greater Spur to the 


. of a Zealot, than the Danger of his 9 
on. 'K 


s this occaſioned many brave and noble A 


ons, ſo thoſe drew the Eyes and 1 of all 
nſig 


Chriſtendom upon the Actors, whence the ns and 
other diſtinguiſhing Marks taken and us'd in thoſe Ex- 


- peditions became popular, and every where reveren- 
ced, not ny by their Aſſumers, but by all Chriſten- 


vom, as the Enſigns under which their Religion and 


Libertics had been defended, c. This not only in- 


duced 


(w) 


duced their Aſſumers to continbe ſueh their Devloed, | 


but their Iſſues who gloried in nothing more than be. 
ing Deſcendants of thoſe who had ſo 'gatlantly diſtim- 
uiſned themſelves in the common Cauſt of God and 
eligion. And as this continued the emo obs 
Aſſumptions of thoſe Heroes, to ſhew their ſeveral 
Deſcendants throughout Chrifterwdom, ſo their Exam 
les led the Iſſues of other Nobles, e. to tt Ake 
ractice, until Time, which ripens all Things, . 


prov'd this their hereditary Uſe into a common ane 


eneral Cuſtom ; for even that was not ſuddenly ef- 
fedded any where, the Quincies, Earls of Leicefter, 
and others of the higheſt Rank, both here and abroad, 
ſtil} ſometimes varying the Son from the Father's De- 
vice; as Mr. Camden particularly noteth in his Rev + 
mains; and Petre Pitben, who in like manner aſcribes ' 
the beginning of this hereditary Cuſtom in Fance. 


As to what Chaſſanexs, Favin, and other Writers f, 


Note mention, concerning the Eſteem Arms met 
with in the Reign of Charlemaign of France, of his 
regulating the Uſe of Arms, and giving Arms to 
Pope Leo the Third, which are ſaid to be ſeen on the 
Remains of the antient Refectory of St. John de L 
teran as fair Arms, being fix Roſes in Orle; and of 
his doing the like by the Frizelanders and Scots for 
their Services, I cannot but ſay is of great Weight; 
but then I believe there may be as great a Miſunder- 
ſtanding in their Readers, for Arms, as I ſaid juſt now 
when dpeaking of Tournaments, might have gaine 
their Name, and a general Reſpe& ; nay, they might 
be uſed by the French even under Regulations, among 
thoſe of higheſt Rank, but not commonly, nor as 
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Mark of Deſcent; nor did their Uſe then imply ma. 


nu other Intendments, of which for ſome Centuries 


they have viſible and plain Documents. 


I have heard alſo, that about King Artbur's Time, ; 


or that of Pharamond, Metals, Colours, and Furrs, 
became in Uſe ſomething after the modern Manner; 
all which too might be, for the more effectually diffe- 
rencing the Mark or Arms of one Noble from thoſe 
of another, in Aſſumptions of like Figures; and the 
improving of this, and ſome other ſuch like Cuſtoms, 
might be part of thoſe Regulations aſcrib'd to King 
Charles the Great as aforeſaid: And moſt certain it is, 
that theſe Regulations are owing to the Politeneſs of 

the French, becauſe, not we only, but all Europe, are 


- indebted to them for the Terms of the Science. 


That Arms were in Being, and in great Eſteem, 
though not hereditary , before thoſe Croiſades, is de- 


ducible, not only from the before cited Authors, and 


others, but even from the Pradtice of thoſe military 


Pilgrims; by which it is apparent, their Intendments 


were not only to. diſtinguiſh their Perſons, but alſo 


to expreſs · their pious Undertakings, c. on which 
Account many drop'd their former Devices, and took 
new Arms referential to their Undertaking. ' Me- 
ueſtrier, a learned Jeſuit of France, tells us, there is 
yet extant a Collection of the Arms of thoſe who 


went to that Service by the Advice of Claremont, 


Duke of Lorrain, who 


who lived under Pope Urban the Second. And Mon- 
fieur Favix, in his Theatre of Honour, gives us a par- 
ticular Liſt of thoſe great Perſons, who chang'd their 
Bearings on that Account ; among whom was the 
before the taking of Jeruſa- 


+ m 


rions upon a Bend, which ſtill remain as the modern 
Arms of that Dutehy. Thus Balduin of 'Cologne,. 
whoſe Arms before were paly of fix, Argent and Sa- 
ble, chang'd them for a Gonfannon of three Pendants, 
Gulet, fring d, Or, (being the Enſign of the Church) 
upon being made Gonfalonier, or Standard- Bearer. 
And thus the Count of Tbolamſe, upon his being made 
Prince of Antioch, left his former Bearing, which was 
Gules, a Ram, Argent, armed, Or, and took a Crois 
Cleche and Fomettée, Or. The ſame doth Mr. 
92 2 his Remains, infotm us —— ws of our 
own Nobility; particularly, inter altos, Beauchamp 
Earl of mak whe upon Account of his ſo tak» 
ing upon him the Croſs, (which-was then the Phraſe) 
added to his former Coat, viz. Gules, a Feſs, Or, fix 
Croſlets of the ſame. The like doth Sir George Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Nisbet inform us of the Scote: And at 
os Port entred that great Variety of Forms in Croſ- 
1es, which we find in armorial Bearings, to diſtinguiſh 
one Man's from another's. Upton hath ſet down a- 
bout thirty different, and yet ſeems at a Loſs, and I 
believe thirty more might be added; however, this 
argues a great Regulation and general.Eſteem, in that 
each look'd upon his Bearing as his peculiar Right, 
and what no other ought to: infringe or uſurp more 
than his Name, or other part of his Property; nor on 
the leaſt inſult without incurring ſevere Reſentments. 
This was very apparent in —— of our 
King Richard the Second, and the hundred thouſand 
Pound paid for his Ranſom, being ſeiz'd by the Duke 
of Auſtria upon his Return from the Holy Land; — 
N a that 


lu lden un Ren Guss but afterwards, three Altes 2 


_—_ 


that he had order'd the faid Duke's Banner to be ſtruek 


K other Figures, ſuch us Bezants, Alte dont, Matt- 


(xml) 


down from the Wall to give Place to his own, and by 


vhich Means it was trod under Fot. 
Idas theſe Services Arms began to ripen and in. 
creaſe 5 not only Croſſes, but alfo Variery 


lets, Eſcaitop Shells, Waretbougers, Pies, and their 


became very numerous : together 
then cuſtomary 3 and Rules concerning by 


fe, were diſper r out Chreſtendomn, upon 
7 yer 0 thelr een ee A 


— *. imitated by their Countrymen, T: 

t the Practice into a general and common 
vw dich aifo rendred, that the general and fun- 
tal Laws of Arms, 'together with the m 
Wa Bien are for te moſt part the faine in al 

—_ ſome. few latter Affe carions excepted, in 
which, I think, we and the Germans do moſt bound, 
Neither were Arms at this Tinte teftvained only 
_— ers, for being no.] lily become Teens 

they weretaken and vs'd by a Defechd- 
ani even the O ergy and Ladies too. But in ſuch 

99 to * term d only Enfigtts, or Murks 
of 'thei and not Arms, they in no Oaſe u- 
ſing them us uch or to their Ends as underſtobod un- 
der that Denominatſon : Therefore in the Blæron ef 
fach „Ido not think it eommenduble to fe 
the Words Field ot feld; but rather to begin with 
the Lincture of the ontinent, and then proæted to 
the Charge, But to teturn. 8 

I know ſome of our Heralds have been 4ery un- 
wag TI ene, Germaus, Scots, &. 
* 
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courſe, as effenfve to many, who at 3 
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ſhew the many and various Changes to which theſe 


Tokens calPd Arms have been ſubject, together with 
their ſeveral Intendments the ee ee. 
The common and ordinary Cauſes for the Change 
of Arms, Meneſtrier reckons to be fix, viz. Succefli- 
on to Sovereignties, Religion, ſome ſignal Accidents 
or Events, Alteration of 


or Superiors, and Adoption. As to the firſt, we need 
go no farther than Scotland, where is an Inſtance in the 
 "Maoſtrious Family of the Stewarts, who aſcending the 


"Throne of that Realm, quitted their paternal Coat for 


"the Imperial Enfign ; which (as may be ſaid) cannot 
in a ſtrict Senſe be properly call'd Arms, but rather 
— of Royal or Publick Authority. From this 
Reaſon of Change ariſe that Diſtinction of Arms of 
Dominions, as whether by Succeſſion, Election, Pre- 
"tention, or Conqueſt. 2 

The ſecond Cauſe of Change, viz. Religion I have 
in a great Meaſure exemplified in my late Diſcourſe up- 
on the Holy War, therefore ſhall add no more; but 
that as our Author informs us, many Prelates, out of 
"Humility and Piety, left their own Arms, and took 
new Devices compos'd of religious Emblems; ſuch 
as Croſſes, Mitres, Keys, Croſiers, Cyphers of the 
holy Name of Jeſus, Figures of the holy Mother, ti- 
tular Saints, c. many of which becoming afterwards 
Arms of Eccleſiaſtical Offices, have in latter Times 
been marſhall'd with the paternal ones of the Incum- 
bents, as I have largely made appear from my Addi- 
tions to GEaillim's laſt Section. As the Humours of 


Countries have been particular in their Choices, ſo 


Italy, 


ſtate or Condition to be- 
ter or worſe, the taking or changing of Over-Lords 


n 


(uni) 3 
Lab, Spain, and Portugal, are remarkable for theſis 
Bester, having (the two latter eſpecially) many reli- 
gious Characters, ſuch as Ave Marias, and other reli- 
ious Characters in their paternal Arms, occaſioned, I 
uppoſe, from their continued Wars with the Moors, 
from whom they were proper Diſtinctions. 
The third aſſerted Cauſe of the Change of Arms, 
are certain and fignal Accidents or Events. Of theſe 
I have met many, to which I give very little Credit. 
Camden, in his Remains, gives us ſeveral ; particular- 
85 Pere's ſhooting Star; the Story of the Belt for the 
riginal of Beaxchamp's Feſs, alſo that of Lerrais 
three Alerions upon a Bend, already mentioned, which 
they tell you was occaſioned by his ſhooting at once 
three of thoſe Birds from off the Tower of Feraſalem, 
upon the Direction of a prophetick Perſon, who had 
thereupon propheſied his Succeſs, which accordingly 
happened; though, in my humble Opinion, the true 
| Cauſe was, only becauſe Alerfon is an Anagram to 
Lorrain, an old way of Writing, and a Bearing as' 
much in Uſe atthat Service, as Rebus's, and the like, 
ww common in their Inventions: Of which here- 
- | | 
Golat the French Herald is groſly tax'd with Forge- 
ries of this Kind, particularly'in his Origin of the 
Arms of Grammont. And I remember a like Story of 
the Padilla's in Spain, who are ſaid to have received 
both their Names and Arms from their defending a 
Paſs againſt the Moors with the Peel of an Oven, 
which Padilla in ”_ ſignifies : Bat Vargas laughs 
at this Original, and tells os, that the Name being el- 
der, the was compoſed to allude thereto, _ 
a 3 t 


(alt) 
es Example of the Arms of Caſtile and Leong a C 
at that T'ime very — 17 the * 
; and, a3 may add, ions 


reafter- will appear. * o that he d 
Adee many of cher anten 73 2 8 da 
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in this Point ; for not having lik 
rms; with many whoſe brave Agigns 
oors had gained them Atchievements alluſſve Law 
roy; they began to frame theſe FjQions, that they might 
appear alike conſiderable: And I cahnot but fancy, 
0 very ebaſiderable Families among our Brethren 
e Score, have been more than a little. inventive that 
hy ; but I ſhall leave theſe kind of Originati nz to 
be judged at Hiſeretion. * oO, ſuch La gray F. e ah 
as under Providence, may 
thue Furtitude and UN ey have N 
ſunk old Ari $, for ſuch new ones as mi itabl 
eiprels ſueh vents and Mak or at lea ſubje& 
them to ſuch Alterations or Adgirions as might effe& 
d. ſame eonltituting Art general and 
onceſfion ; by which I mean new Grants. « 
rms, of Augmentations to old Arms, of which 
— more fully treated in my Improvements upon 
"Five, font Cauſe of the Change or Ams laid 
- down by our Author, is the Alteration of | late of 
(Fouſthion to better or works 5 82 he gives oy 
aſtaneces but of Daly a ewe uri ; 
ars of the Cueipbi and Gilbeliuer = 
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The fifth Cauſe aſſerted, is the tak ing ar 


Over-Lards and Superiors, which will be found ane of 
the moſt eonſiderahle, as * only given Arms o 
Communities, and to many ils Majores, but o 
unknown Nymbery of the Nobiles Mivores, or private 
(Gentry, in moſt Kingdoms, particularly thoſp of Crea 
Britain. Meneſtrier gives us Inſtance for the former, 
inter 4lies, the Arms, or rather Device of Aviguoy ; 
which being Argent, a Falgan, Proper, till ſabje@ $0 
the Pope, they became then chang'd for the Pontifical 


of REY. io $9: e ee 
But as my Intent at this Lime in theſe antient Prac- 
ices is te canſider rather Arms of Families than other 
aſgns, I will haſten to my Purpoſe, and begin with 
thoſe of my on Country. © © 
All Men acquainted with Hiſtory, know, that af- 
ter the Conqueſt the Lands of Exglqnd were in the 
Hands of the Conqueror and his Iſſue, and ſuch of his 
particular Followers and Friends as be had granted 
them to by Tenures, 10 ſerve him and them during 
their Wars in their Perſons, and with their ſeveral 
Tenants, Vaſſals, and Dependants. Hence grew the 
Diſtinction of Knight, Eſquire, Yeoman, c. which 
antiently were Names of Service, the former holding 
their Lands by the antient Tenure of ages Ser- 
vice, and the Efquire having his Name in Regard of 
his Attendance on the Body of ſome noble Peer, or 
eat Perſon, in quality of Armour-Bearer, or the 
like, whence they were d Armigeri and Scati- 
feri, and not as the miſtaken Notion is, becauſe they 
bore Arms in their own Right, Now theſe great 
Men granted part of theſe their Tenures —— 
| a 4 ons 
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5 ' (xx) 
ſons allyd to them, either in Blood, Favour, or Af- 
fection, either upon like Terms, to hold as free of 
0 them a. hey did of e Crown, or elſe ſuch others as 
they thought meet, giving them, or allowing them to 
' take at the ſame time Coat-Armours, which were 
frequently Parts of their own, with various Differen- 
ces and Diſtinctions. So thus by the Bounty of the 
greater, riſe the leſſer Nobility or Gentry: Thus as 
the Earl of Cheſter bore Garbs, many Gentlemen, 
his Dependants or Clients of that County bare Wheat 
Sheafs: And whereas the old Earl of Warwick bore 
Checquy, Or, and Azure, a Chevron, Ermine, many 
thereabouts took Checquy and Ermine in different 
manners. In Leiceſterſhire, and the Countries confi- 
ning, diverſe bore Cinquefoiles, alluding to the Arms 
of 'the antient Earls of Leiceſter, which were Gules, 
a2 Cinquefoile, Ermine. In Cumberland, where the 
old Barons of Kenda were ſeated, and its Confines, 
many took their very Bearing in different Colours, and 
with different Charges on the Canton: The ſaid Ba- 
rons Arms being Argent, two Bars and a Canton, 
Gules, on the latter a Lion paſſant, Or. Thus in like 
manner did many Families in Norfo/k riſe from the 
"noble Houſes of Vere, Strange, Lord, &c. and the 
ſame might be ſaid of moſt Counties in the Kingdom. 
About this Time, ſaith Mr. Camden, began the Di- 
ſtinction betwixt Gentlemen of Coat- Armour, and 
Gentlemen of Blood, and he who bore Arms by Def- 
cent from his Grandfather, was to all Purpoſes held 


2 Gentleman of Blood. 


The Scott, as Sir George Mackenzie and Mr. Nizbee 
inform us, had the ſame Practice; as for inſtance, « 
| 1 An 


SY 


only. 
and about Annandale, the Seat of the old Lords of 


Annan, who carried as Arms a Saltire and Chief, ma- 


ny took like Figures in different TinQures, and ac- 
companied with others, particularly, the Braces, Mar- 
rays, Fohnſtons, Era, Kilpatricks, and ſeveral o- 
thers; In Doxglaſſdale, and other Countries poſſeſſed 
by the Dozglaſſes, many bore Stars part of their Arms: 
And in Fifeſprire, Lions were frequently born in re- 
d to the Mackdaffs, Earls and Over-Lords of Fife. 
n Anga alſo, he tells us, was the like Figure con- 
tinned, on Account of thoſe antient Earls. He far- 
ther tells us, that in the Shires where the Stewartt of 
old were landed, and had Intereſt, many Families bore 


Checquy, as the Lords Roſs and Semple, ' Howſton of 
that 006, Drivdew "of Bifboprown, "Pall of abe 


Fleming of Barachon, Shaw of Batgaran, and thoſe of 


the Name of Spruel, with ſeveral others ſeated in the 
Shire of Renfrew, and other Countries belonging to 
thatilluſtrious Houſe. & ; 
The ſame Cuſtom, in a manner, was alſo in by 
and Spain, according to Meneſtrier ; he 3 7 
inſtances the four principal Families in Plas i 

Angui, Fontana, Landi, and Scots, whoſe Arms were 
carried by their Clients and Vaſſals, only with this 
Difference, that they were marſhall'd -or compoſed 
with their own paternal Coats; of which manner of 
bearing Arms I have treated more largely in my Addi- 
tions to. Gzillim in his laſt Section, under the Head 
Marſhalling, c. wherefore I ſhall conclude theſe 
Obſervations with telling you, that Aſſumptions of 
this Nature have deentermed Arms of Patronage, Gra- 
titude, and Affection. n A * 


ant, vix. 
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- . The ſixth and laſt Cauſe which Meneſirier ſets don 
as common, for the changing or altering of Arms is 
Adapt % which: is an whereby one, Of many, 
| are brought into a Family; as the Lawyers ſay, 4. 
tus5-legitinns per quem puis in alienam recipitas famili- 
am: Invented for the Comfort of ſuch as had no I- 

Tue to continue their Names, c. to Pofterity, - Thes 

IWillion Lord Percie having only a Daughter, adopted = 
dis Son in Law. Forelin de Lavenis, and enjeined him 
to diſuſe his own Name and Arms, and take upon him 
the Name and Arms of Percie ; which he according- 
-ly did at ee 2 od whe both Comte "= 
were quartered together, And again, Henry Peroie, 
-Eal of * ribumber land, marrying for his ſecond Wife 


0 
the Lady Lacy, with whom he had a very great Eſtate, 
but no Iſſue, did with the ſaid Lady's Conlrat givethe 
ſaid Eſtate to his Son Henry Perceis by a former Mar- 
riage, furnamed Hegſpar, upon Condition, that he and 
his Heirs marſhalled the Arms of the ſgid Lady with 
.thoſe of Percie, Which was accordingly obſetved. 
The ſame Practice hath been frequent in Scotland, ns 
appears by many Inſtances given dy that elaborate Gen- 
tleman-Mr. Nisbet, in his Eſſay on the antient and mo- 
dern Uſe af Ar mories; who Los down the following 


_ © Lawyers, ſaith he, tells us, that when the Adopt- 
<4 ed as well as the Adupter is goble, he loſeth no- 
< thing of bis native Nopilicy ; quis Dignites per A- 
$6 urizur vel augttur new mint; nei- 
cher if 8 ignoble, hail the Petſon 8+ 
« dopted, if noble, loſe the Nahility of his 971 for 
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4 Adoptio mutat. Gentens voy Genus + Bu a 
4 A to Arms. . | . 


Sir George Miez age, | in bis Science of ua, 

tel s us, hat the moſt learned Antiquaries and 
1 — do conclude, that when a Perſon leaves 
© his E largo, nothes, upon Condition that he ſhall 

4 the Diſponer's Name and Arms, he who is to 

ceed, is not by Condition obliged to lay aside his 
© own Name and Arms, but ma marſhal them with 
* thoſe of the Diſpoter, except he ſhall in the Tuſti- 
i tution, particularly prohibit the bearing of any Arms 
« helides his own. 

But hete may ariſe another Quellion, 5, e. When a 
Perfon noble adopts an ignoble one, whether the wr 
tet doth become noble by ſuch Adoption? Hoping 
(faich Mr. Niobes) de Jare Infignium, Cap. 7. is 12 the 
afficmative; but then (adds he general all | Lama 
are for the negative; and tell us, AN ns 
| prog ox face and that the ignoble * 

Adoption 1 0 l ms SES A: 


= IS he may tate: : Add the Ins 


. oc add, is, wad hom 

Chattels, may 1 W fe g po | 

1 pn om and Royal Decrees become the- 
1 of — and ald an Ban cannot ; By as n 
Man. — to himſel ſo neither 
8 which he * without 
rb alone, as the 
of alt A l. it is to 0 Be e which 
yin of al allow would effect and eher 


„ s Crown, Of this 
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nion is Sir Fohn Ferne, who regrets ſuch Succeſſohs, 
of which he ſays he had obſerved ſeveral: in England. 
His Rules are much the ſame as delivered, ſave with 
this Addition, that if the Adopter be of greater Blood 
og the Adopted, his Arms ſhall ever have Prece- 
A * | KY a pe 3 
But to adjuſt all Diſputes ariſing upon Donations of 
this Nature, the Cuſtom of Eng/azd now is, and for 
ſome Time paſt hath been, for Perſons ſo adopted or 
enjoined, to apply to his Majeſty for his ſpecial War- 
rant, to empower them to fulfill the Will and Orders 
+ Of the Diſponers, or to the Parliament for an Ad to 
that Effect; of both which we have lately bad in- 
eng 1 e PE 
Having now gone through Monfieur Meneſtrier's 
fix afſerted common Cauſes for the altering and chang- 
ing of Arms, I ſhall add to them four more, vi. 
Honourable Feus, or Fiefs, Great Offices, Adherence 
to Parties, and the Names of Families. as vba 
As to the firſt, tis obſervable, that when the Antients 
by Match, Deſcent, or otherwiſe, became poſſeſſed of 
any confiderable Eſtate to which was annexed any Ho- 
nour or Dignity therewith alſo deſcendable, they fre- 
ently dropped their own paternal Bearing, and car- 
ried that of the Honour or Dignity which they receiv- 
ed, till the more regular Practice of Marſhalling found 
Birth; at which Time” indeed they became quartered 
with the - paternal ones, and generally, in the firſt 
Place, in regard of their Digaity ; which Cuſtom has 
been of great Vogue in Scotland, as Mr. Nisbet makes 
clear by numerous Inſtances. As to the ſecond, I 
mean great Offices, I ſhall mention only the antient 
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Fitz-Walters, who being made Lords Backers of re- 
land, took upon them the Name of Butler, and drop'd 
their old Coat of Or, a Chief indented, 'Azure, for 
that of the three covered Cups, alluding to their De- 
ſignation and Office; which they carried entire and 
ſingle, till after Cuſtoms taught them to marſhal the 
ſame with their paternal Coat. And for the third, viz. 
Inclination - to Parties, Italy and Germany afford nu- 
merous Inſtances during the Diſputes of the Guelpbs 
and Gibbelines ; as doth alſo the Wars of the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, whoſe white and red Roſes, ſo 
frequently to be met in our Exgliſb Arms, were often 
_ by declare the Parties wee Intereſt they e. 
IPO 
I come now to my fourth and laſt Occadon, of the 
taking or altering of Arms; I mean Names of Fami- 
lies, and this I take to be full as conſiderable as any yet 
mentioned; for they ſee but ſhort who fancy — no- 
vel, and ſhould-read more who reckon them of little 
Eſteem. The Arms of Caſtile and Leon being allu- 
ſive, many Grandees and others of Spain took, Arms 
of the like Nature; but whether the Exampleof * 
might Influence ſuch Practice i in other Nations, 1 
not determine. 
Such as would argu 
ings which the Fre 


IN 


e againſt theſe kind of Bear- 
_ ſpeaking ones, Armes par- 
lantes 1 and the Exg Scots canting Arms or 


Rebus's, make 155 8 + the 2 of — before 
Surnames, and thence conclude, that where Arms and 
Names thus accord, the Surnames were taken from 
the Arms, and not the Arms from che Names. To 
this I 8 that could not be the Caſe in the forecited 


Inſtance 


_ would otherwile beter have ſaited their 


hereditary manner — yy > 1 1 fre 


no Cauſe; depend-ypon it, many Parſans well approv- 
ing cheic Names and their Occations, ſuited their ar- 
morial Bearings thereto. Beſides, if it were not ſo, 
why are Devices of this Kind called Speaking Ayu, 


Gaming Arms, Rabus s, or the like 2 Theſe Epithers 
Nanes, as 


the lateſt Aſſumptions : - Wherefore, taking this * 
tor far Iwill proceed to femme few 
A Lat, or de Lap, the great and firlt Earl of 
— bore for his Arms, Arne, a Wolf's Head 

gent; and Roger Maimains,a Baron of che 
— Peet Azure, -throe iin iſter ar left Hands, Ac- 
— Tas nat amiſs to obſerve, that the Raf enener 
of Arms to Names is diſcernable many Ways; ſome- 
times 40 they directly expreſs the. Name, as algo, 
three Falmons; Tunbet, three Turbets; Trewer, three 


"Trenets ; Benuard, a Bear, and the bike ; Memes 


mie obfourcly, end in 2vether Dialedt, as the 2390 
Hirt inſtunces, Lyne n Bear, dramdel, fix bwallows 
from irumdallar; Sometimes the initial Later an 
are uſed, =s Toft, abner Text T's CT, and ahbe like:; 


. „ Stouraon, fx F, ar 


vers ; $ 


1 
Rivers; und Bend Wary, repr we Rivet 
from F ce this Famity had its as 

the had from the River Sor ; with numer 


other Inftances which . be tro t; dut forth 
I refer you 3 I to BH Dilplay, and - 
conclgde arſe upon the various « or 
| e NOR paths by; 
Having treated. as I think, ſafficiently of the Riſe and 
wides compete em. hall ho rt je 
| die them, 1 ſhall now ws 
8 cloſe Definition, and the Ends to which we at 
en 
rm then, from what m 
ned hereditary Marks of Honour and Beten com · 
poſed of certain TinQures und Figures, either alfa: 
med, or elſe by Sovereigns, to dilfinguiſh Dif- 
— und illuſtrure Perſons, Farnities, and Cam : 
e n. | 


- When volurtary om became reficained by 
Regel Authority, is what I would gladly be — 
of. I betfeve was in ſotne Countries 1955 


in others, necording as they improved in the Praftice 
of Arms. This manner of Choice was lohg a Cul- 
tom among the better Sort it England, as was allo 
the giving and granting of Arms from one Perſon 0 
another, before the thorough Regulation thereof; - 
veral of which Gratits you may ſee 1 | 

Camden's Remains, and in my Introduction te Gail- 
im. Nor have 1 found. any Edict, 65%. to reſtrain 


ſuch Practice till che ſpecial Prohibition of King 
r V. wo by Proclamation did inhibit all Perſons 


ime to come, of what State dr Degree Toever, 
. 4 - . to 


() 


to take or aſſume Arms without Licence. from him, 

. or the proper Officers appointed to grant the ſame, 
_ unleſs they had a Right thereto from their Anceſtors 
Excepting_ ſuth. as bad ſerved. him at the Battel 


Agencourt. Here Right from Anceſtors. is allowed 


Without queſtioning the Means by which they gained 


them; and hence probably, or as is certain upon like 
Reaſon, is Preſcription ſtill allowed: That is, ſhould 
a Perſon upon any Challenge of his Right make it ap- 
pear, that thoſe Arms challenged had been quietly en- 
Joyed and uſed upon proper Occaſions by his Anceſ- 
ors Time out of Mind, (though no regular Entrance 
of the ſame appear) which Time is generally compu- 
ted at fourſcore or an hundred Years; ſuch their un- 
interrupted uſing the ſame, ſhall be adjudged a Right 
equal to any regular Conceſſion or Grant. 
The principal Ends to which Arms are uſed,” may 
be ſaid to be; Frſt, To diſtinguiſh the noble and deſerv- 
ing from the ignoble and baſe, being now-a-days En- 
figns of Merit conferred by Princes on their deſerving 
Subjects. Secondly, To difference and diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral Branches or younger Houſes of Families from 
the elder, and thoſe Cadets one from another. Of 
| the Means by which this was and is effected, 1 ſhall 
ſpeak by and by, though but ſlightly, it being a Subject 
not only of the greateſt Scope, but molt intricate 
Nature; and of which I have written a Treatiſe ſepa- 
rate and 07 to which I was induced by that inge- 
nious Eſſay of Mr. Nisbet's upon the ſame Subject, 
with this Difference, that mine relates chiefly to the 
Practice of our own antient Nobility and Gentry, as 
his doth of the Scott; but alſo containing his many 
- Res) nz I hs Inſtances, 
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Inſtanees, together with the Practice of foreign Nati” 
ons in that particular; and a Scheme, ' proving that 
Differences may be fixed, and the principal or pater- 
nal Coat preſerved entire, even through the moſt re- 
mote Degrees, to the end of Time; and thatby a Me- 
thod ſo natural and dependant upon the common 
Rules of the Science, as that a common Capacity ſtrall 
at one View ſee the Bearer's relation to the firſt Aneeſ - 
tor, though never ſo remote, and at never ſo great a 
diſtance of Time; which Treatiſe, as it is ready for 
the Preſs, I purpoſe to publiſh with the firſt Opportu- 


nity. 

The third End to which Arms were deſigned, was, 
as mentioned in my Definition, to illuſtrate Perſons 
Families and Communities, with Enſigns of noble 
Deſcent, and other Additaments of Honour, ſuitably 
diſtinguiſhing their ſeveral and different Ranks in Ho- 
nour or Dignity ; of which alſo I ſhall ſpeak, when 
come to the external Ornaments of the Shield. 

By the PraQtice of Arms we perceive the Alliances 
of many antient and noble Families, which having 
eſcaped Hiſtory, could not otherwiſe have been known ; 
many Inſtances of which I have given in my Additi- 
ons to Guillim, but particularly in my late mentioned 
Treatiſe upon Marks of Cadency, c. as yet not 
publiſhed. 

When I think of theſe noble and excellent Intend- 
ments, and how under regular and fair Practice, Deſ- 
cents and Alliances would be ſtill diſcernable by 
Arms; I cannot but regret the too common Practice 
of late Years. I believe there have been but few Of- 
ficers of Arms, under m_ Denomination ſoever,,. . 

> but 
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( 
but would have all Men believe Arms to be not only 
Enſigns of Honour and Merit, but alſo plain and true 
Documents of the ſeveral Intendments aſerib'd to 
them; yet one would think they themſelves had but 
little Regard to theſe Matters, when they intermix 
new Families with old ones, and deſtroy the very 
Means by which ſuch Documents might appear: 
mean by granting the Arms of antient Families in dif- 
ferent TinQures, or their principal Figures with petty 
Alterations, additional or ſubſtractive to our Novi, 
or new Gentry ; whoſe Relation at beſt conſiſts man 
Times meerly in Name. I have ſeen many of theſe 
Coats, and been deceived, believing them to belong 
to Cadets of ſome of our antient Nobility or Gentry; 
when upon further Enquiry I have found them to be 
Grants to Upſtarts of yeſterday ; whoſe Relation was 
nothing to the old Houſes, and whoſe Merit, ſeeming- 
ly by the Preamble, little more than paying the Patent 
ees. Theſe Gentlemen ſure either forgot the Prac- 
tice of the Ancients, or diſpenſed with it out of an 
extream Complaiſance to their Clients. I am ſenſi» 
ble how prevalent the Defire of being thought Antient 
is in this Kingdom; and that moſt upon the Acqui- 
ſition of an Eſtate, defire in their Applications for 
Arms to be tack'd to ſome Family or other, and that 
they may be indulged to continue a Bearing, which it 
may be they had many Years unjuſtly' uſurped to the 
Prejudice of ſome Family more worthy, or ſomething 
very near it, leſt by too great an Alteration, the Vul- 
gar might diſcern the Date of their Nobility. But 
why the Kings of Arms and Heralds, unto whom all 
Matters of Honour and Arms are committed, W * 
| | 2 Fre- 
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Preſumption that their great Reading and Knowledge 
therein, would preſerve all Things in a regular and 
frame Channel, are ſo very obliging, they know beſt. 

has been the Opinion of ſome, not the leaſt among 
their Predeceſſors, that new Families ought to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by entice new Arms: And I will venture 
to add too, that if the principal; moſt inſtructive, and 
moſt entertaining End and Intent of Arms be regard- 
ed, ſuch new Coats ought to expreſs the particular 
Riſe; c. of each Nous; and, above all Things, be 
compoſed of Figures, as wide as may be, from thoſe 
born ” elder Families of the ſame or like Names: 
That ſo Poſterity may diſcern both the Time and Man- 
ner of their Riſe, and that Families may proceed di- 
ſtinaly on without falling foul of another. I am 
ſure. there is not one Method of riſing, either Ecclefi- 
aſtick, Civil, or Military, or by the Sciences, Mer- 
chandiſe, or Trade; nor any T ruſt or Poſt, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt Magiſtrate, but what with little 
Trouble might find ſignificant Emblems, whereby to 
be intelligibly expreſſed : And this, as it is not only 
the End and Deſign of Grants, but alſo an entertaining 
Exerciſe, one would think it ſhould engage thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, who by their Places have an Opportunity of 
thus ſhewing their Wit and Learning, to do it more 
frequently. 

I cannot ſufficiently applaud the witty and adapt 
Devices of many of the Aatients, and ſome former 
Kings of Arms: I ſhall inſtance in this Place only one, 
which was learned Camden's, and given to that brave 
Sailor Sir Francis Drake. The Coat was Sable, a Feſs 
wavy, (reſembling the Ocean on which his Merit ap- 
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peared) between the two Pole Stars; ſhewing the 
Height thereof in his Progreſs from Pole to Pole: 
Which ſaid Coat, or Device, was yet farther illuſtra - 
ted by his Creſt or Cognizance, viz. upon a Wreath, 
the terreſtrial Globe traverſed by his Ship in full Rig- 
ging, and guided by an Hand from out the Clouds, 
with this modeſt and juſt Motto, Auxilio Divino. 

I to this I ſhould oppoſe many late Grants, I might; 
be thought to aim at perſonal Refle&ions, rather than 
any improving of Science; and therefore I ſhall men- 
tion but one; nor would I that, but for the too fre- 
quency of its Uſe. This is an Augmentation granted 
but other Day to a wealthy and worthy Gentleman 
for Merit, in actual and conſiderable Services perform- 
ed by him ; where the Addition to the Coat very wit- 
tily and well expreſſeth them; but then the Creſt, in 
my humble Opinion, is ridiculous, being upon a 
Wreath, a great braſs Ship-Gun ere&, and ſupported 
by a Martin, Proper; which is a little Creature not 
much unlike a Ferret or Weeſel, but of a brown Co- 
lour, with a white Belly, c. The Reaſon why the 
Martin is there, is, if I judge right, becauſe it was the 
old Creſt, alluding to the Name, which is Martian; and 
granted, if my Memory doth not deceive me, by Mr. 
Clarencieulx Cook, temp. Elix. Reg. But why it muſt 
be now in ſo unnatural a manner, let the Author ſhew 
Cauſe. If a Patent may expreſs a great Gun to be ſup- 
ported by a Creature which can almoſt draw it ſelf . 
through the Touch-hole, or a Sun deſcending from 
the Chief be termed riſing, and the like, and ſuch 
Unnaturalities ſtil] be allowed fair and regular Devi- 
des; I ſhould think, with ſome others, that Heraldry 
| | ” was 
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was only a Jargon of bombaſt Incoherences, a meer 
Catch-Penny, to gull or cozen the Ignorant. But I 
hope I have ſhewn the contrary ; therefore ſhall only 
add, that theſe, and ſuch like inconſiderate PraQices, 
have rendred Armory and its Profeſſors of leſs Eſteem, 
and deterred many from ſtudying ſufficient to know ei- 
ther its Beauties or U(e; as it muſt al ſo both anger and 
puzzle our braye and old Nobility, to ſee their Enſigns 
of ſo little Eſteem, even among thoſe who teach them, 
to believe they are ſacred 7 fires of their Deſcents 
and Qualities; Which juſt Indignation, together with 
the eaſy Acceſs of our modern Novi to Arms, hath fo 
wrought upon ſome, as that they ſcarce regard the 
Enſigns of their own Deſcents; nay, ſome lay them 

quite afide, But toreturn. | 
Theſe Arms being placed upon the Fronts, and o- 
ther Parts, of noble and antient Seats, ſhew Travel- 
lers to whom they did formerly belong, and often- 
times whoſe they at preſent are; as they inform us 
alſo who were the Founders and Benefactors of anti- 
ent Abbies, Churches, and other religious Houſes ; 
and alſo Colleges, as witneſs well thoſe in our two 
famous Univerſities; and the numerous and other pub- 
lick Buildings, ſuch as Hoſpitals, Alms-Houſes, and 
the like, ſa frequent in our Kingdom; particularly, in 

and near the antient and famous City of London The 
infer alſo a right of Seniority, and the like, when af. 
fixed over Town-Halls, &'«. and in great Markets at 
the publick Mart-Houſe; as thus, in Clare-Marker, 
Covent-Garden, the Arms of the Hollis's, Earls of 
Clare, after Duke of Newcaſtle, with the Quarterings, 
Supporters, Coronet, (Fc. are curiouſly performed in 
b 3 | Sculp- 


Sculpture, and affixed upon the Market-Houſe, to 
'ſhew unto whomthe ſame doth belong, and by whom 
— : its Denomination being alſo to the ſame Pur- 
poſe. | ” P 
Thus having, with as much Brevity as the Nature of 
my Subje& would admit, traced Arms and Armory 
from their Original, through all their gradual Improve- 
ments, together with ſuch Obſervations upon their 
Nature, Excellence, Uſe, and Abuſe, as — 
material; I ſhall forthwith enter upon my ſecond 
ſign, viz. Rules for attaining the true Knowledge of 
Armory, or as is commonly underſtood of Blazon, Oc, 


SHEWING 


The neceſſary Rules for attain- 
ing to the true Knowledge of 
ARMORY. 


eee 
C HAP. I. 


RM OR is a Branch, and no ſmall Part 
of the antient and noble Science of He- 
Irs JA | 14 raldry; the Skill whereof conſiſts in bla- 
doning and marſhalling; which latter is a 
cõompoũng or joining of ſeveral Arms in 
one Shield, to expreſs various Intendments, of which 
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I ſhall treat more particularly at the cloſe of this Work, 
and proceed now with my firſt Diviſion. £ 
Blazon is an obſolete French Word, as Mr. Nisbet 
informs me, ſignifying the winding of an Horn, and 
taken in Uſe from an old Cuſtom frequent at Tourna- 
ments, where the Heralds uſed to ſummon the Juſters 
when they took Cognizance of their armorial Bear- 
ings; but to Blazon, (in this Science) is merely to de- 
ſcribe the Things born in proper Terms according to 
their ſeveral Geſtures, Poſitions and Tinctures; in 
which Care ought to be particularly obſerved, becauſe 
the adding or omitting any Part, is oftentimes an Alte- 
Tation of the Coat. 

I define Blazon to be merely Deſcription, in Oppo- 
ſition to many, who not underſtanding Sir Fohx Fern, 
will needs have the Deſcription of the Things born, 
attended with the Qualities of the Creatures, and the 
Virtues of the Bearers. He ſaith, Blazonia eft recita- 
dio, vel commemoratio alicujus virtutis, ſub quibuſdam 
fignis abunde, & vere laudare, aut decorum dicere : 
But Blaxonia in this Place ſerves as Arma, and means 
directly the Arms themſelves, not Blazon. 

In blazoning a Coat, you muſt ever begin with the 
Field, and ſo proceed to the next immediate Charge. 
By an immediate Charge, I mean, when there is more 
than one, that which is neareſt, and moſt immediately 
occupies the Field, as in the Center, or the like: Thus 
in the Coat of Bennet Lord Tankerville, the Bezant 
is firſt named, as next immediately in the Field; and 
this is the Caſe generally with all the Ordinaries when 
they are born betwixt F igures, of what Kind or Na- 


ture ſoever: And when Charges are born one upon 
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another, we term them Supercharges, and always 
tion them after the general or prior Charge on which 
ey are placed. | 

s tothe Repetition of the Words of, and with, and 
the like, which many tell us is ſo unpardonable, a 
Crime, I ſhall only ſay, that I take the meanin 
of the Rule'to be this : That Tautology (as in al 
Writing or Talking) ought in this Caſe to be parti- 
cularly avoided, and that your Blazons, if expreffive, 
are the more beautiful, the more conciſe they are: 
And this I think may ſerve for ſuch general Rules as 
hitherto are neceſſar y. 93% 

As Method in Works of this Nature ſtrengthens 
Memory, and much facilitates the attaining of Know- 
ledge ; ſo I know no Author's ſo fit for my Purpoſe, 
as that laid down in Guillim's, or rather Dr. Ber lan 
Diſplay : To which I ſhall pretty much keep. To pro- 
o_ then, I ſhall conſider Arms according to his Di- 
viſion into their Accidents and Parts; of which latter 
anon, | 

By the Accidents of Arms, he means their Tinc- 
ture and Differences; which latzer are either certain 
Additaments, by which the younger Sans of Fami- 
lies, and the Houſes they conſtitute, are differenced and 
diſtinguiſhed from the elder and direct Line; or elſe, 
certain Badges of Diſgrace, which he from Leigh 
ee; Abatements of Honour: Of: both which here- 
_ after. | 
By Tincture, is meant the ſeveral ſettled Metals, 
Colours, and Furs, uſed in Arms, among which ma- 
ny very ſtrenuouſly argue a Precedency. And Leigh 
and ſome others have, (as I think,) miſpent a great deal 
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1 the Emblem; ſo what is found moſt agreeable thereto 
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of Time to find ont the Virtues they repreſent, bath 
fimply, and when united together: And I have ſeen a 
Patent or two in thoſe Puritan Times, whoſe Bla- 
20ns did accord thereto, But for my part, I think, 
as many particular Intendments eſſentially require of- 
tentimes a particular Colour, the better to compoſe 


ought to be preferred, and depend upon it; 'tis every 
Where ſo among ſuch as are Judges. 

The Metals and Colours in Uſe are Or, Argent, 
Sable, Gules, Azure, Vert, Purpure, Tenne, and 
Sanguine, which in Engliſb are Gold, Silver, Black, 
Red, Blew, Green, Purple, Tawney, and Murray or 
Sanguine; which two latter being Staynard Colours 
are R1dom, if ever, to be met with among Arms o 

amilies. | 
*Tis obſervable, that in compoſing theſe Arms, 
Metals and Colours go together ; which was undoubt- 
edly introduced, as well to repreſent them at the great- 
er Diſtance, as to imitate the military Caſſocks or 
Surcoats of the Antients, who were obſeryed to em- 
broider their Titia, or Cloth of Gold and Silver, with 
Figures in Colours of Silk, and their coloured Silk on 
the contrary with Gold and Silver; and hence is it thar 
there is a general and ſtanding Rule, that Metal ſhall 
never be placed upon Metal, nor Colour upon Co- 
tour, Yet this Rule in antient Times had its Excep- 
tions, as particularly, in Differences or Marks of Ca- 

dency, and ſome extraordinary Arms, as thoſe of the 
| King of Jeruſalem, which the French term Arms of 

nquiry, or to be enquired into. There have been 
ſome few Inſtances of leſſer Antiquity, eſpecially of 

| | n 0322 07] 
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Bordures, Chiefs, and the like, which the Freneh 
term, Coaſſu, that is, ſewed to the Field, and not 
— thereupon; te avoid breaking the aforeſaid 
=. * | 90 
Before I ſhut up my Diſcourſe upon theſe Colours, 
I ſhall juſt take as much Notice of their being called 
by the Planets precious Stones, Days of the Week, 
c. as to aſſure you, that the Heralds in all Nations 
laugh at the filly and whimſical Invention; as though 
, Blew, or any other, ceas'd ſo to be, by being upon 
the Back of any Prince or Nobleman : Beſides, Bla- 
zons of this ſort can never be tranſlated into any o- 
ther Language, and' therefore conſequently unintelli- 
ible. Bj | | 0 
4 The Furs uſed in Arms are generally Ermihe and 
Vaire ; but before I proceed to Examples theteof, [ 
will make ſome mention of the Shield ; that nothin 
may irregularly approach, before you are acquainti 
with what Obſervations may ſeem neceſſary thereto. 
By the Shield in Arms is meant the original Shield 
uſed in War, and on which Arms were originall 
borne; which, as in Nature they have been in almo 
all manner of Shapes *, ſo may they in Mimick; 
- Form being denied to the Painter's fruitful De- 
Phe Surface of this Shield is term'd the Field; be- 


— cauſe, as I ſuppoſe, it contains ſuch honourable Marks 


as antiently were acquired in the Field; which the ſaid 


2 8 4 — 
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Surface, as the Continent there repreſents. But now 
I will return to Furs. | t 
The Furs, then, as I ſaid before, which Heralds 
' have chiefly choſen, are Ermine and Vaire ; each of 
which conſiſt of various Sorts. Ermine, as moſt com- 
monly carried, is when the Ground is white, 
and the Spots with which it is poudered are 
black, as in the annexed Example; but when 
the Colours are otherwiſe, then ſay ſome of 
our Exgliſþ Heralds, their Names muſt al- 
| ter too, Thus if the Ground be black, and 
the Spots white, they are Ermines ; if Gold the 
Ground, and the Spots black, Erminois; if Counter- 
ly, the Ground be black, and the Spots gold, then is 
it Pean; and if the Ground white, and the Spots black, 
with one little red Hair on each fide, then forſobth, 
are they Erminites. I believe, the Herald who might 
boaſt his fancied Improvement in theſe new Inventi- 
ons, did not fatigue himſelf much about aſſigning Rea- 
ſons for Things, elſe he might have been ſo candid as 
to have told us how Erminites, which being a diminu- 
tive of Ermine, naturally ſignifying little Ermines, 
doth in Heraldry define theſe little red Hairs he ſpeaks 
of; and how the Addition of the Letter S to Ermine 
ſhews the reverſing of its Colour, together with the 
proper and natural meaning of his Erminois and Pean ; 
for I fear now he is dead no other can. | 
The French, and all other Nations, even our Neigh- 
bours the Scots, laugh at us for theſe filly Fancies, 
and define ſuch Bearings by natural Definitions ; as 
for the firſt and moſt general, they ſay ſimply Her- 
mines; for the ſecond, Contre Hermines, or de 
| | | | ſeme, 
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ſemd, des Hermines, d Argent, or i Or, &c. and for 
the fifth Form they know it not. 

'The other Fur ſaid to be moſt in Uſe CO A 
is Vaire; whoſe Figure is according to the PARRE 


Example annexed. In the Uſe of this ſome RISE28 


Fiat avs? 


old Exgliſſß Heralds have alſo had their Par. ABA. 


ticularities; but for my part I ſhall follow ; 
the general Practice, by ever calling it Vaite, and men- 
tioning the TinQures of which it may be compoſed, if 
they happen not to be the moſt common and natural 
ones, viz. Argent and Azure; for then Vaire only is 
fignificant. Of the different Kinds of this Vaire aſed 
in France, and of Potent, Connter-potent, or Varry, 
Cuppy, c. mentioned by ſome ee Heralds, but 
ſeldom, if ever to be met with in Ezgliſþ Arms; P 
have ſpoken at large in my Additions to Guillim, toge : 
ther with their Riſe and Signification. | - 

Theſe ſeveral kinds of Furs are either under, or 
born upon Metal or Colour, för this Reaſon, I fup-" 
poſe, that they are ever compoſed of two TinQures, 
yellow or white always one; and not from any par- 
ticular Privilege, as ſome hint; for the like Practice is 
in all like Bearings, ſuch as Componee, Checquy, Lo- 

zengy, and the like: And inall kinds of Figures bora 

Proper, as the Term isfor ſuch as are uſed in their na- 
tural and proper Tinctures. 

Before I cloſe this my Diſcourſe of Furs, I ſhall 
take Notice of one general Practice, as well among 
Foreigners as our ſelves, which I take to be very un- 
natural; that is, when we deſcribe the I inctures of 
which theſe Furs are compoſed, we do not uſe the 


Words 
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Words Yellow and White, but Or and Argent; as 
though either of thoſe Metals could be part of a 
Fur's Compoſition : Nor do I think it a Reaſon to al- 
ledge, that thoſe Colours among Arms in general are 
ſo termed, becauſe in Arms they are intended to re- 
preſent thoſe real Metals, for in Furs they are not; 
and therefore white and blew, yellow and red, c. 
are much better, and more natural Definitions, 

Thus much for the Accidents of Arms at this Time; 

I will now proceed to their Parts, by which is under- 
ſtood the Shield, with its Charge and Figures; and 
the Ornaments without the Shield; of which in the 
Kſt Chapter of this Work. | 

What is meant by Shield and Field too I have al- 
2 told you; its Points then are next to be conſi- 

ed. | | 

By the Points of a Shield or Eſcutcheon, are meant 
certain Points or Locations, in which the Figures or 
Charges of the Field happen to be particularly pla- 
ced; whence particular Heed ought to be had thereto, 
for the more plain deſcribing the Poſition or Seat of 
the Things born, for the ſame Figure in the very ſame 
Tinctures born in different Points, renders thoſe Bear- 
ings as many different Arms. 


' Theſe Points for Example are, 


A The 
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A The dexter chief Point. 2 
B The preciſe middle chief Point, gene- 
rally expreſſed by in Chief ſimply. 

C The finiſter chief Point. 
D The Honour Point. 
E The Feſſe Point. 
F The Nombril Point. 
G The dexter Baſe Point. hed 
H | he pou middle Baſe; expreſſed alſo by in Baſe 
mply. | 
1 The ſiniſter Baſe Point. 


So that when any Figure is found to occupy any 
Particular of theſe, we blazon it in Chief, in Feſſe, in 
Baſe, or in the dexter or ſiniſter chief Point, c. as 
the ſame ſhall appear to be ſeated. 

The French, according to Memeſtrier, divide the 
Field into five Threes; and a ſingle Baſe; and ſome 
differ from both Them and Us; but ſo long as the Seat 
of the Figure is directly implied, it matters not mu 

as I can ſee, whoſe Method is followed: This is our 
own, and ſignificant enough. 

From theſe Points of an Eſcutcheon or Shield, I 
proceed to the ſeveral partition Lines, ſuch as Party 
per Pale, Bend, Feſs, Chevron, Croſs, Saltire, &c. 
by which is underſtood a Shield divided or cut through 
by a Line, or Lines, either perpendicular, diagonal, 
 tranſyerſe, or the like, as in Example. 
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French Parti, Tranche, Coupte, la Pointe, Ecartele, — 
Fs or Quarterly of four. 

We term theſe as above after the ſeveral Ga- 
ries, in regard, the Field ſeems to be divided in the 
midft of the Seat of the ſaid Ordinaries. The French 
have all theſe Partitions, ſave the fourth, v2. per Che- 
vron; ſuch Form of Bearing they take and receive as 
one of their honourable Ordinaries, and call it a Point: 
Nor do they diſtinguiſh the reſt by the Ordinaries, as 
is our Cuſtom, but by the common Terms of Parti, 
Coupe, and the like, as above; in which their Me- 
thod is ſome what ſhorter, but in no Caſe more intelli- 
gible or expreſſive. | 5 
- Theſe Lines have alſo their ſeveral Accidents; being 
' ſometimes engrailed, indented, wavy; or the like, as 
follow. | | | 


„„ ˙ Wavyor Onde, 
eee | 
are for- * | 2 * . 
med like * - 1 
ere | 8 Embattiled. 

| f 0 
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Tis obſervable; that the two firſt and two laſt' of 
theſe Lines differ from each other but little; the en- 
railed hath its Points turned outward, whereas the 
inveked turn in; the indented- have its Teeth ſmall 
and many; whereas Dancetty hath but few and large; 
there ſeldom being uſed above three or four at the moſt, 
As to the ſundry Opinions of Heralds concerning the 
Detivations of theſe ſeveral Terms, c. ſee my Ad- 
ditiqns to Cuillim. NM A 2 
hat gave Birth at firſt to the ſeveral partition 
Lines, Sir George Mackenzie thinks might be ſuch 
Cuts as the real Shield might ſuſtain in Action, which 
malt undoubtedly be ſometimes one Way, ſometimes 
another. | « MH ni 
What naturally occurs next to be conſidered, are 
thoſe Figures which are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Ordinaries, from their ordinary. and frequent Uſe in 
Coat Armour. Of theſe ſome are termed honourable 
ones, which according to Leigh and ſome others, (fond 
of that Number) are ſaid to be nine, vig. The Croſs, 
Chief, Pale, Bend, Feſs, Ineſcutcheon, Chevron, Sal- 
tire, and Bar. The French take into their Pieces Ho- 
norables, their Bar; which is our Bend finiſter, the 
Bordure, and Pointe; but the Difference in theſe Cu- 
ſtoms being but rrifing, I ſhall avoid any Diſpute, and 
proceed to the firſt Inſtance, vis. he oſs, of 
which, as I told you long = there being a great 
Variety of Forms, I have given Examples of a few, ſo 
many at leaſt as may enable the Reader to know and 
underſtand ſuch as he may meet in the enſuing Blazons 
of the Nobilities Arms, | | 

Cc Such 
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Such Examples as I think neceſſary to gh of 15 
various F orms of Croſſes take as follow. 


ü e 


A Croſs, Wavy, — Formee, Patonce, F * 
- Pierced or 


Croſlet, Ditto Fichée, Bottonee, c_ Voited, 
& Round- pierced. 


I !hbe jirſt Wes is the plain Croſs, and is always 
underſtood by ſimply a Croſs; the next is a Croſs 
onde, or wavy, which ma ſerve to inſtru you, that 
all theſe Croſſes, and all Ordinaries whatſoever, are 
in the Lines that form them liable to the ſeveral Ac- 
cidents lately aſcribed to the-partition Lines, and may 
5 well be A Engrailed, Ragulce, or the | 
_.-.- 
The third we term a Croſs Moline, or Milrind, 
Square-pierced \in form of a Loꝛenge, in regard it re: 
ſembles the Iron of a Mill, more eſpecially as it is 
N now 
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now pierced; in which Form it is not always, being 
born moſt frequently unpierced. 3 
The fourth is a Croſs Formee, according to ſome; 


wy molt pattẽe; becauſe its Extremities are broad 
open. | 
The fifth is- termed a Croſs Patonce, partly on the 
ſame Account; and ſometimes a Croſs Flory, in re- 
ard its Extremities reſemble in ſome Meaſure the 
leur de Lis; but the latter Name, I think, ought to 
be rather confined to the fixth Inſtance, the Ends of 
which bear a nearer Reſemblance. : | | 
The ſeventh Example is the Croſs Potent; fo cal- 
led, becauſe its Extremities reſemble the Heads of 
Crutches; which in old Exgliſbß were called Potents, 
as the great Chaxcer uſeth the Word. 


So eld ſhe was that ſhe ne went, 
Unleſs it was by @ Potent. 


The eighth is what Heralds called a Croſs-Croſlet; 
its Extremities being croſſed, thereby reſembling little 
Croſſes or Croſlets, Crax Cruciata, And the ninth is 
Rill the ſame ſort of Croſs, but under another Acci- 
dent; which adds to its Blazon another Term, deu 
called a Croſs- croſlet Fichèe; which is an old Frexc 
Word, ſignifying Fixable, from the Latin Figo, as you 
= diſcern the bottom Limb to be. . 

he tenth is called a Croſs Bottony, or Botton&e, 
from the Knots or Buttons at its Extremities. And 
the eleventh a Croſs Coup'd, and round pierced ; the 
Term covup'd ſignifying, that its Extremities are _ 
s - rom 
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from thoſe of the Shield; and my mentioning round 
pierced, is a Leſſon to inform you, that as not only 


Croſſes, but variety of Things are liable to the ſame 


Accident of being pierced after different Forms, that 
ſuch Form you muſt be ever careful to expreſs. It ma 
not be improper alſo to note here, that as theſe Croſ- 
ſes, and thoſe other Figures hinted, are alſo liable to 
Charges of the ſame Form; the Means to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch Charges from piercing, is by obſerving, whether 
the Figure in Queſtion agreeth with the Field in Tinc- 
ture or not; if it doth, tis a piercing; if not, a Charge; 
and ought as ſuch to be blazoned : Let Leigh ſay 
what he will. 370 | f 

The twelfth and laſt 1 thought neceſſary 
to inſert in this Place, is a Croſs Voided ; to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt which, and one Croſs being born upon ano- 
ther, the Obſervations juſt now given in relation to 
piercing, hold Good. | 5 

You are alſo to obſerve, that not only the plain 
Croſs is liable to thoſe Accidents of piercing and void- 
ing, but every one of them, andalſo moſt of the other 
Ordinaries in Uſe ; and that the Rules laid down for 
them, ſerve to all Bearings whatſoever, when ſo void- 
ed orpierced. 5 18 | 

There is another Kind of a voided Croſs, which is 
by old Heralds term'd Recercele, being voided entirely 
throughout : An Inſtance of which you will find in: 


the Lord Willoughby's Plate. 


Thus 
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Thus much of the Croſs. The next ho- 
nourable Ordinary in Courſe to be confi- 
dered is the Chief; which takes Name from 
the French) Word Chef, ſignifying the 
Head, as it ſeemingly is to the Shield. Irs 
Content in the Field is a third Part, as in 

the Example. „ | 

The Pale preſents it ſelf next, and is 
uſed to ſignify Pales, or Palliſades of De- 
fence. Its Content is alſo one third of the 
Field, and its Formas in the Example. 
The Practice of Eugland hath ſubdivided this Ordi- 
nary into Diminutives, as a Pallet, or little Pale, 
containing juſt half of the Pale; and that into En- 
dorſes, which make juſt half of the Pallet, and fourth 
of the Pale ; and theſe latter, they tell you, are never 
born but when a Pale is between them. SSH] 

The next Ordinary is the Bend; which, according 
to moſt, repreſents the Shoulder Belt, on which Ag- 


count it is often written Balzhens hameralis, 
Its Content is as ſaid of the others, except 
uncharged, when ſome fancy it but a fifth 
art; however, Foreigners make not that 
Ditinion either of this or any other Or- 


dinary, allowing a third to all. *Tis drawn . , 
as in the Cut, and according to our Cuſtom hath its 
Diminutives alſo; as for Inſtance, firſt, 5 

The Bendlet, which is juſt half of the Bend; 2%, 
a Garter ; the 3*, Part; the 4, a Coſt, or Cottice, 
never born but when a Bend is between two, and 
which, they tell you, is a Quarter of the Bend; and 


i 
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the fifth, a Ribbond, the half of that, But the French 
and other Nations are ignorant of theſe Subdiviſions, 
and let there be born what Number there will, gene» 
rally term them ſo many Bandes, Pales, Bars, c. in 
which, as the Cuſtom is general, I think it beſt: Be- 
fides, we, with all our invented nominal Diſtinctions, 
cannotpreſerve the Order thereby aim'd at. 
We have alſo the Bend ſiniſter, which is a like Fi- 
pure, anly drawing its beginning from the finiſter 
Ghief, as the Bend (always ſimply expreſs'd) doth from 
the dexter. 
This Ordinary, the French and all others underſtand 
Its Diminutives, according to us, are the Scarpe, or 
Scarfe, and the Battoon; which in Exgland hath been 
very frequently:taken as a Note of baſtardy or illegiti+ 
macy. | 


| The next Ordinary in Courſe, is, the 
Feſs; whoſe Content is alſo one third of 

| the Field, as in the Cut annex'd. This 
Ordinary repreſents the military Zone, 
Girdle, or Belt, and is ever in that Poſiti- 


don; and from which are no Diminutives. 


The Ineſcutcheon is next, to which our 
Heralds allow a fifth Part of the Scutche- 
on or Field, as in the Example. | 


The 


( 


The Chevron, to which our Heralds | 
allow a fifth part of the Field, isas drawn, 
and hath its Diminutives alſo; as firſt, a 


Chevronel, and then a couple Cloſe, two 
of which are always born together, with 
a Chevron between them. This Ordinary { 
may be carried in Chief or in Baſe, either as in the Ex- 
ample, or reverſed, and is liable to all the Accidents 
aſcribed to the foregoing Ordinaries. 


The Saltire offers it ſelf next. This 
Ordinary, whoſe Form you ſee, is ſuppo- 
ſed to imitate, or repreſent an Engine of 
like Figure, by which Soldiers in antient 
Times uſed to mount and skip over the 
Walls of their Enemies, having Pegs faſtened therein 
for their more eaſy Aſcent. *I'is on this Account it 
hath that Denomination from the Latin Word Salto, 
and that it hath been frequently born ragulce, indent= 
ed, engrail'd, c. | | 

In Scotland it is frequently taken for a St. Andrew's 
Croſs; he being their Patron, and that their Royal 
Standard. So that wherever it is born as Arms, ei- 
ther from the Pilgrimages, Croiſſades, or the like; or 
as 8 alluding to the ſaid Royal Standard 
or Badge; twould be very improper to term it a Sal- 
tire, it being in ſuch Caſes intended for a Croſs. 
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The ninth and laſt honourable Ordina- 


ry, according to our 25 Heralds, is 
the Bar; which may be, and often is, born 
in ſeveral Parts of the Field, and upon va- 
ke rxrious common Charges, as well as other 
. *_ __ Ordinaries, ſuch as Lions, c. whereas 
the Feſs is confined to the Center of the Field. They 
allow it a fifth part of the Field; and for its Diminu- 
tives, firſt, a Barrulet, which is in Subſtance one half 
of the Bar; and a Cloſſet, to which they allot but one 
fourth. Of theſe Cloſſets, I judge may be 
compoſed what we underſtand by Gemels, 
from Gemellus; and ſuitable to their Name 
are they ever born' in Couples, as in the 
annexed Inſtance, which we call three. 
2 Bars-Gemels. The French, as I obſerved 
to you, know not our Ordinary, the Bar; in their 
Practice calling our Bend ſiniſter by that Name; and 
all Bearings of this Nature, ſo many Faſces, or Faſ- 
cee, which is like our Barry; of which hereafter, un- 
leſs there be many born at one Time; and then are 
they often Burelles, or Burelle, except they are born 
in Couples, and then, like to us, they call them Ju 


melles. 


To theſe honourable Ordinaries will I 
add the Bordure, whoſe Diminutive is the 
Orle. I know, that in this, I differ from 
moſt of our antient, and even beſt Heralds; 

ho becauſe 'tis ſo frequently found in the 
Differences of younger Houfes, will in no 


| Caſe admit it as a principal Figure. But to * 
* | | uc 
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ſuch as may be prejudiced by ſuch their Miſtake, I 
have in my Additions to Guillim, under that Head, 
with other Arguments, given the convincing one of 
ſeveral good and true old Coats, Ezghfo too; con- 
taining nothing but Bordures of various Kinds, which 
th Sh uſt certainly be principal Figures. | 
le, the late mentioned Diminu- 

tive . the Bordure, is as in the Cut, and 
ſo called from the Latin Orula. And 
from this is taken the Tresſhure, being its 
Diminutive, which is born both ſingle and 
double. How antient it is may be imagin- 
ed from the Royal Atchievement of Scot- F 
land, in which it is born double, ſurround- 
ing the Lion as aDefence, and ornament- 

with the French Fleurs de Lis, ever ſince 
the memorable League betwixt Charles 1 
the Great of France, apc nd Achaizs, at the ſame Time 
King of Scotland, as their own Writers tell us. 

hus much of the honourable Ordinaries. I will 

now touch upon ſome few others, not quite ſo fre- 
quently to be met with. The firlt is the Pile, This 
is taken to repreſent thoſe Piles that are uſed in ſecuring” 
Foundations for great Buildings, Bridges, and ſuch like 
Works. They are ſometimes born ſingle, 
and ſometimes two or more in a Shield at 
one time, as in the Example, which alſo di- 
reQs their Form; and by us is tetmed three 


Piles in Point, This Ordinary is liable to 
like Accidents with thoſe beforementioned, 5 | 
and is frequently born reverſed and iſſuant from other 

arts 


n | 
dere of the Eſcutcheon, ſuch as Bend- Ways, 


2 | | 
The next is a Gyron, of the Antients different Opi- 
| nions concerning this Ordinary, ſee Guil- 
lim. The Poſition of it being accidental, 
ought always to be expreſſed as in Exam- 
ple, a Gyron iſſuant from the dexter chief 
Corner. They are ſeldom born fingle, but 

generally fix or eight at a Time, conſtitu- 
| ting what we term Gironnée; of which in another 

ace. | 


The Quarter, together with its Diminu- 
tive the Canton, ſo term'd of the French 

Word Canton, ſignifying a little Quarter, 
differ only in this, that the former occupies a 
fourth part of the Shield, and the latter on- 
| ly a Corner, as in Example. This Ordina» 
ry is always fixed in either the dexter or ſiniſter Chief, 
and generally contains Augmentations, or other addi- 
tional DiſttinRions. Tis blazoned fimply a Canton, 
as in the Arms of Sutton Lord Lexington, vi z. Argent, 
a Canton, Sable. 

| The next at Hand is the Flanch, which 
is never born ſingle, but in Couples, as in 
the Cut, and is always ſo born in the 
Flanks of the Shield. Its Diminutives 
are by our Heralds the Flaſque and the 

Voider; whoſe Difference conſiſts in be- 

ing ſomething leſs, being alſo always born in Couples 
as the Flanches. 3 


The 
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The next and laſt Ordinary I ſhall mention is the 
Label, or File, which is born from one to five Poims, 
but moſt commonly of five or of three + * pn 
as in the Example. This, though ſo fre- 
quent à Difference, is alſo a principal Fi- 
ee its Varieties, and the dif- 
erent Opinions concerning its true Name 
and Intendments; ſee my Additions upon 
Cuillim's Diſplay. 

Having run over all the Ordinaries in Uſe, with all 
ſuch Remarks as may be neceſiary for fully under 
ſtanding the ſame; I ſhall proceed now to ſome fur- 
ther Obſervations tending to the different manner of 
their being born in Coat Armour. 

Firſt, then, theſe Ordinaries are not always carried 
ſingle, as in the preceding Examples; but intermixed 
one with another, ſometimes two or three in one 
Shield, and they of different Kinds; ſometimes under 
or upon, and ſometimes beſide or between one ano- 
ther: All which you muſt carefully obſerve to define 
in an orderly manner, as they are found to ſtand in 
Nearneſs to the Field or Continent, according to my 
former Rules of Blazon, and that in as conciſe a man- 
ner as you can. | | 

Secondly, Neither are theſe Ordinaries confined to 
attend on one another only; being in like manner in- 
termixed with all manner of common Charges, whe- 
ther animal or vegetative, natural or artificial: The di- 
verſe Rules concerning the Bearing, of which you muſk 
alſo heedfully obſerve: And thoſe are the Leſſons which 


] am now entering upon. 
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e common Charges. 


T common Charges, I underſtand all man- 
«T8 ner of Creatures or Things whatſoever, as 
are not by Cuſtom become peculiarly pro- 
per only to the Science; (of which ſort are 
; the Ordinaries already treated of:) To re- 
count the various Species and Kinds of which, would 
be to enumerate all the different Bodies, Kinds, and 
Species, to be met with in the Heavens, the Earth, 
and the Waters; ſo numerous and extenſively gene- 
ral are the Creatures and Things born in Arms: 
Whence ſuch an Attempt would prove as endleſs as 
it is unneceſſary. Therefore I ſhall only deliver ſome 
general and uſeful Obſervations and Rules ; yet ſuch, 
as if minded, will ſufficiently direct the Reader to pro- 
per and elegant Blazons, let the Figures that occur be 
of never ſo many various Natures or Species. 
_ Hirſt, then, tis a general and moſt certain Rule, 
that all theſe common Charges, of what Kind or Na- 
ture ſoever, are known, diſtinguiſhed, and — by 
elr 


(TW 
their natural and proper Names, known to every 
Body. 1 e 
Secondly You are to conſider the Figure © be. blg- 
'zoned or defined, as to its Nature, &'c. and | 
Language accordingly. | 
As for Inſtance ; ſhould the Bearing prove a Reſem« 
blance of any heavenly Body, ſuch as a Planet, r. 
your firſt Conſideration is, in what State or Condition 
ſuch Planet appears to be ; as ſuppoſing it the Sun, 
whether in his Meridian, or Eclipſe; or the Moon, 
whether in her Complement, at full, eclips'd, in her 
Wane, Increaſe, or Decreaſe; and ſo ſuit ſuch your 
Deſcriptions in proper aſtronomical Terms : For as 
this is a certain Rule, that all Blazons are the more ele- 
ant, when dreſs'd in the proper Terms of the ſeveral 
Ars or Sciences which the Figures to be deſcribed 
are of, or — to-; ſo you take Care not to o- 
mit any armorial I erm neceſſary to be uſed, as ſuch 
Definition is to paſs for Blazon. Thus in the Coat 
of St. Clere, Azure, the Sun in his Meridian, Proper; 
to have ſaid Or, would have been a Fault; and I make 
no Queſtion, but as by the Azure Field was meant 
the Firmament, or a clear Sky; ſo the Blazon would 
be more elegant by ſuch a Deſcription, without any 
armorial Term, beſides that of the Shield; the Rea- 
ſon is the ſame, the Continent being as much the 
Firmament, as the Figure contained the Sun, and 
therefore neceſſary to be named, 
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The Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Moon 
iS in Heraldry expreſſed by a counter Poſi- 
tion ; the former with Rays, as in the Ex- 
_ ample; * in the Firmament they ap- 
pear alike. This I blazon, Sable, in Chief, 
two Moons, that on the dexter increaſing, 
the other declining, Proper, and in a Baſe, a Creſ- 
cent, Argent. I term the Continent, Sable, and not 
Midnight, becauſe of the Creſcent in baſe ; which, 
though a Moon, and the moſt frequent form of Bear- 
ing her in Arms, is yet unnaturally drawn; and as it 
were by Cuſtom rather a ſort of Figure or Charge 
proper to this Science, than one of the common 
Charges I am about to treat of, on which account [ 
uſe alſo the armorial Term Argent; whereas the Tinc- 
ture of thoſein Chief (being intended to repreſent her 
— and naturally) I define only by the Word 

roper. ol | | 
From hence, then, obſerve, that whenever you 
meet with any of theſe common Charges, be they of 
what Nature and Kind ſoever, whether animate or 
inanimate; if you perceive them to be of the natural 
and proper Colour of the Creatures, or Things they 
repreſent, you muſt always call them Proper, and not 
Argent, Or, Gules, or by the like Terms of this Sci- 
ence, which always give Place to Definitions more 
natural, | : 
When you meet with any Kinds of Trees, or their, 
Parts, or any other Kinds of Vegetables, or their Parts; 
you muſt obſerve, firſt, in what Condition it ſeems to 
appear, as whether ſpread or blaſted ; what N of 
EF ree, 
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Tree, and whether bearing Fruit or not; as alſo the 
TinRures of both, as whether natural to it ſelf, or in 
other Metals or Colours conformable to the Practice 
of Arms. A. 1 
| non, If a Part only, what Part ; as whether 

„Branches, Fruit, or Leaves; if the form- 
er, whether ſtanding or not; if not, in what manner 
it may ſeem to have been felled; as whether eradica- 


ted or torn up by the Roots, or ſeemingly ſawed or 


cut down ; whether diſmember'd of its Limbs or 
Branches; or if any remain, in what Part, and of 
what Kind, and after what manner the reſt ſeem to 
have been removed, as whether irregularly broken or 
cutaway. | 
If the Bearing you meet conſiſts only of Members, 
ſuch as its Limbs or Branches, or its Fruit, or Leaves 
only ; then you muſt obſerve of the firſt, whether 
ſuch be freſh, and with Fruit, or withered and ſtary'd ; 
of the ſecond and thitd, whether ſimply, alone, or on 
Slips, whether freſh or decaying, which is diſcernable 
by the manner in which born, as whether pendant or 
dropping, or erect and vaunting; which two laſt hold 


50 alſo in all Kinds of Flowers and Grain, when 


rn ſimply or on their Stalks; ſome few of which, 
from their frequent Uſe and cuſtomary Forms of 
Draught, are become as it were proper Charges, ra- 
ther than common ones, according\to my late Diſtincti- 


on of the two Kinds of Moons. is ſort are thoſe that 


follow, viz. the French Lilly, or Fleur de Lis, the 
Garb or Sheaf, the T refoile, Ouarterfoile, and Cinque- 


foile. 
The 
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The Form of the firſt is viſible itt the 
Arms of France; and of the ſeeond, third, 
and fifth in the annex'd Example, wiz. A- 
zure, a Garb, Or, between two Cinque= 
foiles in Chief, and a Frefoile in Baſe, 
| flip'd, Argent; the Quaterfoile is as the 
Cinquefoile, wanting only one Leaf, and both are 
— born with their Stalks or Slips as the Tre- 

ile. | Fa 

In this Blace you are to obſerve, that Gold doth not 
imply the proper Hue or Appearance of any Thing, 
except its ſelf or the Planets, whoſe Splendor cannot 
dy any Thing elſe beſo nearly repreſented. 
Thus much for ſuch Obſervations and Rules as I 
thought neceſſary for attaining the true Blazon of ſuch 
Vegetables or their Parts as are born in Arms; I will 
proceed now to like Obſervations upon the blazon- 
ing of Bodies animal, or their Parts; and firſt of the 
rational. | | ; 

Man, and the Parts of his Body, are frequently 
Charges in Coat Armour: As to which, theſe Confi- 
_ derations follow: Firſt, as is ſaid of other Things, 
whether he be born, whole, or in part ; if whole, in 

what kind of Geſture or Action, which muſt be de- 
ſcribed as ſuch Geſture or Action in Man generally is; 
alſo whether naked or habited ; if the latter, after what 
manner, as whether Ruſtick, in Armour, or in Robes, 
or the Attire of any Honour or Dignity ; all which 
ought to be properly and naturally deſcribed, as in the 
Arms of ſome Biſhops Sees, where Biſhops or Patron 
Saints are Carried; in which caſe alſo *tis more ele- 

| 1 | gaut 
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gant to ſay, he. beareth St. John, St. Auguſtin; or the 
ike; which the Emblem is intended to repreſent. 
4 If the Bearings conſiſt of its Parts, we are to con- 
ſider as before, what Parts, and how diſlocated, diſ- 
ſeed, or otherwiſe removed from the reſt; as whe- 
ther coup'd or eras'd, the latter being a forcible rend- 
ing or tearing of one part from another, by which the 
Joining Parts ſeem jagged and torn; the other r 
ſenting a clean Diſſection as it were, by a Sword, or 
the like: We mult alſo confider in what Action or Po- 
ſture we find them; and as was ſaid of the whole, 
Whether habited or not, and ſo accordingly deſcribe 
them. I ſhall add but one Remark more, and then 
proceed to Animals irrational; and that is; asall Things 
born in Arms look for the moſt part to the right 
fide of the Shield; ſo we need not in fuch Caſes 
uſe the Expreſſion fide-fac'd, any more in human Re- 
ſemblances, than thofe of Beaſts, the Rule be- 
ing the ſame; but where the Action is other ways, it 
muſt be expreſſed as if full-fac'd, or the like; but 
here you mult take care of guardant, and other Terms 
proper to Beaſts; afftontẽ, or aſpeQant, being much 
better. Ix 0 
Thus much for the rational Animal and his Parts; 
now for ſuch as are irrational; by which I mean all 


manner of Beaſts born in Arms, whether real or chi- 


merical, whether. whole or in part; of both which the 
Rules already laid down hold good here alſo; where- 
fore I ſhall proceed in ſuch others only, as from their 
ſeveral Natures are peculiarly of Uſe in their Blazons 
or Deſcriptions. ; 

d What 
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What Diſlindtion I mean as to their ſeveral Na- 
tures, is their Diſpoſitions, ſome being "Beaſts of prey 
and wild, whilft others, though wild, are inoffenſive, 
and ſome others are ſociable and uſeful, for Man's 
Suſtenance and Diverſion. | | 

Of the firſt fort are Lions, Tygers, Bears, Leo- 
pards, Boars, Wolves, Dragons, and their like, whoſe 
fierceand rapacious Natures when erected, as to ſeize 
their Prey, are expreſſed in Heraldry by the Word 
rampant: They are alſo born paſſant, z. e. walking, 
and ſometimes guardant, which is full-fac'd, arguing 
Vigilance, c. as in the Royal Arms of En and ; 
ſometimes. are they reguardant, which argues Retro- 
ſpection, as looking entirely behind them: Their o- 
ther Geſtures are generally currant, faliant, ſejant, 
couchant, and dormant; that is to ſay, running, leap- 
ing, ſetting, couched, and ſleeping. Tis obſervable, 
that the Tails of theſe —— eaſts are generally 
elevated to expreſs their Fire and Fury; ſo that thence 
ariſeth another Obſervation, that whenever you find 
them flung between their Legs, or the like, 'tis an Ar- 
gument of ſome ſudden Fear, and therefore in Blazon 
they are then ſaid to be cow'd, which Expreſſion de- 
notes alſo the Poſition of the Tail without any other; 
when their Talons are of Tinctures different from 
their Bodies, we ſay armed ſo or ſo, c. 

Among 1uch Beaſts as by Natureare milder, and by 
Cuſtom more ſociable, as well as uſeful towards 
Man's Profit and Sport, may be reckoned the Bull, 
Buffiloe, Oxe, Goat, Ram, Sheep, Horſe, Deer, 
Dog, Sc. and foraſmuch as the former five — en- 

owed 


( 
dowed by Nature with Weapons, as Horns, which 
together with their Hoofs are very often different from 
their Bodies, we then ſay armed, and hoof'd, or un- 
led, of ſuch or ſuch Tinctures. But this Term 
olds not good with the Deer, who being by Nature 
timoxous and without 9 are ſuppoſed to wear 
their lofty Antlers, not as Weapons but Ornaments, 
whence when ſpeaking thereof we ſay attired, not 
armed: The Geſtures of the five firſt of theſe Beaſts 
are generally as thoſe mentioned of theravenous, ram- 
pant only excepted, and deliveredalways in like Terms. 

As for the Horſe, Stag, Buck, Antelope, Dog, &c. 
they differ much, the former is ſaid to be in full Courfe 
to gallop, trot, pace, and the like. The Deer and 
Antelope are deſcribed alſo in full Courſe, alſo cur- 
rant, ſaliant, tripping, and ſejant ; when couched they 
are ſaid to be lodged, and when looking towards you 
at gaze. And as to the Dog there are of diverſe 
| Kinds, bred up to diverſe Exerciſes and Games, as the 
Bear-Dog, Bull-Dog, Greyhound, Talbot, or Blood- 
hound, 2 with the Land and Water-Spaniel; ſo 
that the firſt Conſideration is what kind of Dog is 
born, what Sport he ſeems fitted for, c. And hence 
the particular Terms of Beating, Courſing, Scenting, 
Setting, and the like, are very proper if the Dog be 
found in Geſtures ſuitable to their ſeveral Exerciſes, 


according to my former Rule which I laid down when 
ſpeaking of the Planets. As to all other common Ac- 
tions, ſuch as running, leaping, and the like, the com- 
mon Terms will ſerve. Thus the Allens, a Kentiſh 
Family, and no doubt old Sportſmen, carry a Chevron 

| 2 between 
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between three Talbots, or Bloodhounds upon the 
Scent; and for their Creſt, a Stag or Buck in an en- 
clos'd Park, Proper ; if I remember right. = 
Thus, I think, I have given you all ſuch ſeveral 
Actions and Geltures, together with their Terms, and 
ſuch neceſſary Obſervations thereupon, as if rightly. 
minded and applied, will ſerve to blazon or deſcribe 
any Coat compoſed of Beaſts, of what Kind or Na- 
ture ſoever: And, ſo I ſhall, in like manner, now 


proceed to the various bearings of * Fiſhes, "1 
q0 
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the former, among Beaſts ; ſome being ravenous, and 
Birds of prey, as the Eagle, Vulture, Hawk, Kite, 
and their like; all whoſe Weapons, viz. Beaks and 
Talons, we term Arms, and ſay armed ſo and ſo, 
when they differ from the Body. WITTY 
The other ſorts of Birds are ſome more tame, and 
ſeem to delight in the Society of Man, ſuch as the 
Dunghill-Cock , Peacock, Turkey-Cock , Goofe, 
2 Pigeons, and the like: The braveſt of which 
is the former, being an Emblem of a moſt gallant and 
obdurate Soldier, whoſe Weapons are ſharp Arms: 
Nature in his Comb hath endowed him with a Creſt, 
and ſo we always term it: When he moves, 'tis (as 
of the Oſtridge, Stork, Ec.) he Stalketh; and when 
he elevates his Wings to crow, he Vaunteth. As to 
the others, vi. Peacock, Turkey-Cock , Se. I 
know no particular Terms neceſſary, except that upon 
their ſpreading their [Tails they are ſaid to be in their 
Pride; and when walking, Stalking. And for the 
reſt, ſuch as are intirely predable, I ſhall only take 
| | Notice, 
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Notice, that they are ſaid ſometimes to be upon the 
Wing, volant, riſing, cloſe; that is, with their Wings 
cloſe, which is proper to be expreſſed for Swallows, 
and all other Birds who are generally upon the Wing, 
as in an unuſual Action: And for their Beaks and 
Legs, we term them either member'd ſo and ſo, or, as 
hold beſt, but ſimply Beak and Legs, c. But to re- 
turn to the Eagle, | 


_— 


The Eagle, by al] held the nobleſt among Birds 
Wl lf NIN 10 | | 
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pres, ſuch 4s Nome, Germany, Muſcovy, &c. He is 
molt frequently born in an apen and full Expanſion, 
which I take to beas well in regard of his Excellence, 
as his ſoaring Flights, which that AQtion naturally re- 
ſembles, and which we generally define by the Word 
diſplayed. > 

He is alſo frequently repreſented with two Heads, 
and in the ſame Action; whence he is termed a Spread 


Eagle, as a Diſtinction from the other Thus is he 


now born by the Emperors of Germany and Raſſia; 
which Form hath by moſt been thought aſſumed, only 
in Alluſjon to the Diviſion of the Roman Empire; but 
if there be any thing of Truth in what I have read at 
the Coffee-Houſe, there muſt be ſuch a Creature 


= 


*Tis an Extract of a res from Cadiz in Spain, 
dated Auguſt 8 1723. which take in its own Words. 


The Vice-Roy of Mexico, who came on Board 
«the 1zonge Ships, brings to the King of Spain a 
e dead Spread Eagle, which was ſhotthrough the right 
Shay d 3 „Wing 
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6 Wing and Side by a Spaniard, as it was taloning a 
4 Fa . A Place called Guaxac aan. . 5 
5 The Conſort of it fled away. This other was 
immediately cartied to the Biſhop of Gaaxaca, who 
&« fent it to the Vice-King eighty Leagues to Mexico. 
< Tt remained about four Dafs alive. The Vice-King 
© ordered above five hundred Indians well skilled in 
* Game; to ply all the Country for the flown Spread 
* Eagle, and promiſed an hundred pieces of Eight 
to the Perfon who brings it alive. This is a youn 
* Bird, not much bigger than a midling Turkey, o 
« the common Colour of an Eagle, but of a larger 
* Breaſt and Shoulders than ordinary; out of which 
© fpring two Necks, ſeven or eight Inches long; a- 
4 ſunder on each Neck there is the Head of an Ea- 
gle, nearly proportioned to each other; ſave, that 
the right Head hath the Beak ſomething ſtronger 
and ſharper towards the Extremity. It was ſeen he 
watched with one Head, whilſt he fled and preyed 
with the other, and uſed both either Way. It has 
its Feathers on ſtill, except what fell off from the 
right, through the Miſmanagement of the Surgeon 
who endeavoured to cure it. The right Head faces 
through his Blunder to the left Side, otherways it 
would form as it lies in the Imperial Arms. Ag 
no. Hiſtory makes mention of ſuch a Bird, the Ad- 
x miration is very great: It made ſo much Noiſe in 
d America, that the Publick Notaries lived on the At- 

« teſtations taken of it ſome Weeks. 

« To the Fact of this, (faith the Author) I can add, 
& had the Eagle in my Hands, and ſtood the Exami- 
nh | | EL: «© ner 
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ger of it for fiſty Gentlemen, until Patinho's Sur- 
6 geon came into the Hall, and then I delivered it to 
e his better Fudgment. — © IF 


II this prove a Truth, we ſhalt have the Opinions 
of the Learned thereupon without doubt; till then I 
leave it, and return to my Subject. 

Fiſhes, of which there are many voracious, and 
many predable, are next to be conſidered. But the 
Terms differ not ſo much in their variety of Actions, as 
of Beaſts; for if ſwimming, they are naiant; if erect, they 
are havriant; if feeding, vorant; and if bent, like as 
they paint the Dolphin, then are they either naiant em- 
bow'd, or hauriant embow'd. And ſo I conclude 
my ſeveral Obſervations and Rules, concerning the 
bearing of what I call common Charges in Coat Ar- 
mour, by telling you, that all thefe ſeveral Charges 
are born under, upon, beſide, and between all the 
proper Charges or Ordinaries preceding them. 
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Of Figures peculiar io Arms, ſuch as 


are not termed Ordinaries. 


* 


F this Sort may be particularly reckoned 


== Bexants, Torteau es, Lotenges, Fuſils, 
Maſcles, Frets, Chaplets, Annulets, Water- 


"= 


Cay | bougets, Eſcallops, and Mullets. 


. Sy — 
rern 


The firſt repreſents the old Coin of Bi- 
zantium, now Conſtantinople, and is ſometimes 
| of Silver as well as Gold. The ſecond ſig- 
nifies little Bread Cakes uſed in thoſe Croi- 


ſades, and of Variety of Colours like our 
modern eatable Wafers, c. their Form is always 


round and flat; whence modern Painters and Engra- 


vers are wrong, When they make them like Balls. 
Here our Exgliſb Heralds have introduced another 
Whim of their own, allowing Bezants alone to 
be Gold, calling the Silver ones Plates ; as they 
will have Torteauxes always red, calling theſe 
Roundles; if blew, Hurts; if green, Pomeys; if 
Sy Wa | black, 


| KA 

black, Ogreſſes, or Pellets; if purpure, Golf and if 
tenne, — - But theſe Whims ate eb no 
where but here, and a little in Scotland; they follow- 


ing us. | | | 
The next are Lozenges, Fuſils, and Maſcles ; whoſe 
Forms are | 5 | 
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The firſt, which is ſomewhat longer than broad, is 
the Lozenge ; the ſecond, which is the Fuſil, is yet 
longer than that, and are both ever born ſolid; whereas 
the Maſcle is born, as it were, voided, and hollow in 
the middle, and is true ſquare, As to what they re- 
preſent, together with the various Opinions of anti- 
ent Writers concerning them, ſee my Additions to 
Cuillim. 2 
The other fix Bearin 
ing. 


gs of this Sort are as follow- 


The firſt of theſe being the Fret, ſome think in its 
further Compoſition to be like to a Net, or the like; 
L954 5 *, "1 | Ly 7 tis 
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tis a very antient Bearing, and call'd by many in the 


North of England, Hartmgtion's Knot, that Fami 
having for a Tang time re rhe ſame. Fiat 
©" The ſecond and third of theſe repreſent Rewards; 
- the former being a Chaplet or Garland enrich'd with 
Rofes, c. and the ſecond, a Ring called by us an 
Annulet, from the Latin Aunulas. 5 
The fourth of theſe is termed a Waterbouget, 
though in my Mind a very odd ane, according to 
modern Draught ; however, I could with a little Help 


bring ſomewhat of that Form to ty very viſible Buc- 


kets. . \ 
The two laſt of theſe peculiar Bearings are the Eſ- 
eallop Shell, and the Mullet; the former being one of 
the Emblems of thoſe antient Croiſades ; and the Mul- 
let, as ſome define a Star, others a Rowel of a 
which I verily: believe, it was meant to repre- 
Fent; for, firſt; Guillim tells us, that Molette was an 
antient French Word, ſignifying the ſame, though now 
obſolete ; and , *tis very frequently pi in the 
middle, and born as well of fix as eight Points, and 


was. very frequent in thoſe Expeditions , which J 


fancy gave Birth to them all. | 
From ſome of theſe Bearings are compoſed others 
| Of. very; frequent Uſe; as Lozengy, Fuſily, 
NN Maſculy, and Fretty; for the three former 
e let the anner d Inſtance of the firſt ſerve, 
x WW the reſt differing in their Compoſitions, only 
ds in their ſimple Shapes: They all are pri- 


vileged like Furs, to be born under, or upon, 


| either Metal or Colour ; as alſo is Checquy, Counter- 
Componce, and Gobonce; who differ from one — 
T © t 
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ther, only in the Number of Tires or Rowes; as ſot 
Inſtance, one Rowe is termed Gobone, or Compons, 
as compoſed of Bits or Gobbits; thoſe of two Tires 
Countercompone ; and thoſe of three, or more, 
Checquy ; differing from Lozengy, Fuſſlee, c. in 
that the Lines that compoſe them ate ever perpendi- 
cular and traverſe, and are all liable to be charg d. 

Here then is a fit Flace to pive Rules 
for thoſe other Bearings, drawn from the 
honourable Ordinaries long fince” treated 
of, and from whom they take Denominati- 
on ſuch as Paly, Barry, Bendy, and the 
ike. $5 "49 | 
This Bearing is Barry of fix pieces, A and 
Azure, the Coat of his Grace the preſent Duke of 
Kent. This though but one Example, may ſerve to 
illuſtrate all the reſt, they differing only in their. Pie- 
ces, as whether formed from the Bar, as this is, or the 
Pale, Bend, or the like. | | 

Fheſe differ from thoſe of Lozenge, Checquy, c. 
in that the Lines of which they are compoſed are 
ſubje& to all the aforementioned Accidents incident 
to Lines, and may be wavy, indented, c. which 
thofe cannot. 

They are ſometimes divided into but four, ſome- 
times into eight or ten pieces, ſometimes more; but 
then the Number need not be named: The Number 
is ever even, that being the Means to diſtioguiſh be- 
tween Partitions and Charges; for ſhould they be odd, 


the Field would appear both at Bottom and Top, 


which would render whatever ſtood free, a charge; 
| | 25 


. 

and then ſuch Coats would be ſo many Pallets, Bend - 
lets, Barrulets, and the like. They are all ſubje& to 
be charged in whole, or in part; that is in ſome parti- 
cular Pieces, or by a large fair Charge, whether pro- 
per or common, over the whole; as you may. ſee in 

-ord Gower and Saunderſon's Arms, among the No- 
bilities Plates and Blazons. _ ler backs 
Before I cloſe this Chapter, I will ſpeak of the Con- 
ſequences of the ſeyeral Partition Lines, whoſe Form 
and Accidents I long ago mentioned, RCRA 

—  ; —— — not only divide the Field 
into different Tinctures, as in this Exam» 
ple of the Duke of Argyle's Coat, vix. 
Gironne of eight, Or and Sable, in which 
H Caſe they are always liable to Charges, ei- 
SENDS ther over all (or in part) as in the Coat of 
the Lord Trevor; hut they often cauſe a Tranſmuta- 
tion, or Counterchanging of the very Charges them: 
ſelves, with the Colours of the Field: And this they 
effect two Ways. 1 3 
4 The firſt and more plain is as in the Coat 
of Smith of Norfolk, viz. Party per Che- 
vion, Onde, or Wavy, Or and Sable, three 
Panthers Heads guardant eras'd, and coun- 
terchang'd of the Field ; that is, the Field 
| being Gold and Black, the Charge & contra 
is Black and Gold: And here alſo you ſee an Iuſtance 
of one of the Lines under its Accident. 


F 
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Party per pale, Argent and Gules, a Round- 


(1 
The other is, where the Partition Line 


goes through the whole, Charge and all, 
as in the two following Examples; firſt, 


let counterchang'd, which was the old 
Coat of the Lord Walgrave; though the 
Roundle is ſince dilus d. | 
The ſecond Inſtance is the Coat of Sit 
Sadlier, Bart, viz. Party per Feſs, Or and 
Azute, a Lion rampant counterciangey in 
a Canton, the Arms of Ulſter, as the Mark 
of his hereditary Dignity. And here you 
may note, that theſe Arms of Ulſer, viz. 
Argent, a ſiniſter, Gules, is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Mark or Note of all Baronets. | 
All I ſhall further note in this Chapter, is, that all 
manner of Charges, whether proper or common, are 
ſabje&> now and then to ſuch Tranſmutations from 
all the ſaid Partition Lines, and ſo are all Coats of 
Partitions , ſuch as Paly, Sc. not only from ſtrait 


Lines, but, as inſtanced in Smith above, from Lines 


alſo under all their Accidents. 
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Of mar ſhaling and differencing De- 


ſcendants. 


mory, I told you, that it conſiſted in Bla- 
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being largely diſcours'd, my preſent Buſi- 
neſt is the ſecond. 

Marſhaling, then, is the compoſing or joining of 
various Figures or Arms in one Shield, upon various 
and different Intendments. n CY 

The Intendments to which Arms have been com- 
poſed and marſnal'd, are very many and various. There 
is ſcarce one aſſerted Riſe or Oecaſion of Arms among 
the many mentioned, but hath been a Means in ſome 
ſort; whence the Subject is too extenſive to be touch'd 
in this ſmall Tract, further than what may ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to the Reader's underſtanding the modern 
PraQice of England, and the following Atchievements 


of the Engliſh Nobility; which I ſhall perform 4 11 
| erly 


9 
% 
„ 
4 


N my firſt Definition of the Skill of Ar- 
zon and Marſhaling ; which firſt Diviſion 


(GR . C 
derly and conciſely as I can; conſidering on! at pre- 
ſent those Intendments of Marriage =o Deſcent re- 
ferring you for the reſt to my Additions to the ſixth 
Section of Gaillim, or to Mr. Nisbes's ingenious EG 
ſay upon the antient and modern Uſe of Armo« 


ries. ; 

By compoſed Arms, I mean, when part of one 
Coat is taken into another, thereby compoſing one 
entire Arms; which hath been antiently done to ſhew 
Alliances and Deſcent by Marriage; the  Antients 
ſometimes taking pore of the Wife or the Mether to 
expreſs the ſame: But theſe Things were before Mar» 
ſhaling in its preſent manner was known. 

The Antients had alſo another way of bearing ſuch 
Coats as they had a Right to by eſcent, and the 
like; which was in as many different Shields round 
their own, which they called collateral Shields; but 
as theſe relate little to modern Practice, I omit them, 
to come yet nearer to my Purpoſe, which will be to 
introduce the modern Cuſtoms of Impaling and Quar- 
terings, with their gradual Riſe, &c. : 

Impal'd Arms are ſuch, as when the Eſcutcheon is 
dimidiated per Pale, the Man's Coat occupies the 
right fide, and the Woman's the left. And thus is 
our preſent Cuſtom to carry the Arms of all ſingle 
Marriages, as Gz:llim terms them; by which he means, 
where the Wife is either no Heireſs, or elſe hath no 
Heir to inherit her Patrimony. See Inſtances of this 
among the Nobility. 

But this our Cuſtom of Impaling was not ſudden, 
having its gradual Riſe; the firſt and moſt antient man- 

ner 


my 
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ner being, by joining two Shields together at their 
Flank; Which they ried ceolée, and which «659 
undoubtedly an Improvement upon the aforementi- 
oded Cuſtom of collateral Shields. Thus the Kings 
"of France carried their Atms with thoſe of Navarre 


upon their marrying the Heireſs of that Country: 


And thus, as Sandford in his genealogical Hiſtory tells 


us, did Margaret Duchefs of Norfo/k, and Daughter 
to King Edward the Firſt, carry her own Arms be- 
"twixt thoſe of her two Husbands whom ſhe married, 
mp. E. 2. viz. Accolce, that on the right contain- 
| * fred firſt Hausband, Fohx Lord Segrave, viz. Sable, 
Lion rampant, Argent, crown'd, Or; and on the 


_ © Teft, Sir Walter Manning her ſecond Husband, viz. 
Ort, three Chevrons, Sable. | 


The next Step to our Method was, dimidiating 
both the Arms of the Husband and Wife Pale-ways, 
and then * the left half of the Woman's to the 
right half of the Man's, cothpoſing, as it wete, one 
"Coat. - Thus, as the ſaid Author obſerves, was the 
Seal of paret de Clare, joined with the Arms of 
her Husband, Edmund, Earl of Cernual, and that of 
Jabel de Rivers, Heir and Counteſs of Devon, with 
thoſe of her Husband, William de Fortibus Earl of 
Albemar, — E. 1. And the fame alſo did Marga. 
ret, Siſter to King Philip the Fourth of France, ſecond 
Wife to Ki ard the Firſt, with the Arms of 
England and France : About which Time Sandford tells 
us, he thinks that PraQtice and Cuſtom pretty frequent 
among us. 18 5 


The 


GE G 
© There was yet another manner of Dimidiatſan be- 
fore our entire Impalements; which Was, by plaeing 
the Woman's Arms entire upon the ſiniſter half of the 
Husband's. And thus Philip the Bold, Duke of Bar- 
gondy, borerhe Aras of bis Wife the Helreſy of Lad. 

rc of Mates?! by which bis firſt and third 
Qparters were only ſeen. The ſame Practice was ye» 
ry frequent both in Upper and Lower Germany, and 
iQ Scotland altd, as is evident by Mr. Nishet, in the 
noble Family of Keren, and othets. Bot to ceaſefur- 
ther Enquiries of this Nature, Poſterity ſaw the Incon- 
venleneſes of fuch Practices in the obſcuring principsl 
Figures, and clouding variety of Bearings; and ſd at 
laſt fixed upon aur modern Cuſtom of entire Impale» 
ments; of which you may ſee numeraus Examples in 
the Plates and Blazons of our Nobllities Atchieye-, 
ns. ES | 4 ; 

The ſecond Form of begting the Wife's C6at, is, 
when the Marriage, according to Guillim, is heredi» 
tary: By which he means, when the Lady is an Heir» 
eſs, and had atſo brought her Husband an Heir, to. ſe- 
cure to bis Family her Patrimony and Lands. This 
is done by what our Egli Heralds call an Es. 
cutcheon_ of Pretence, as It 1 the NN 
of the Husband to ber faid Eſtate; which . ſaid: 
Efcutcheon is placed Sur tout, his own Bearings. 
in the Centre of the Shield : Examples of which you 
have mauy among the Nobilities Plates and Blazgns, 
Of the Antiquity of this Eſcutcheon Sur tot, and the 
ſeveral Intendments to whichit hath been uſe N other 
* 3 ations. 


(ka) 
Nations. See my Additions to Gaillim's laſt Section 
df his Diſplay. _ HY | GIG 
Thus 2 for Arms of Marriage. I come now 
to Arms of Alliance, or Deſcent, which is chiefly ex- 
preſſed by quartering Coats one with another. | 

A quartered Coat, is, when the Shield is divided, as 
it were, per Croſs, into four Areas or Quarters, con- 
taining in each a Coat. | OF gots, 
The Diſtinction Sir Jobs Ferne makes, is, firſt; a 
plain quartered Coat, which is the Arms of Father and 
Mother ; (ſhe being an Heireſs) the Father's in the firſt 
| and fourth, and the Mother's in the ſecond and third 
Quarters. _- 5:52: 08 

Secondly, a quartered Coat, as when there are four 
different Coats, or but three with a Repetition of the 
firſt in the fourth Quarter. | 
His third Diſtinction is, what he calls a Coat quar- 
terly quartered ; by which, I ſuppoſe, he means, when 
there are many of thoſe Areas with Arms; or elſe, 
Where four grand Quarters meet, and the like. Inſtan- 
ces of all which you may find among the Plates and 
Blazons of the Nobility. | 
Now as the Exgliſb Cuſtom is to quarter together 
the Arrns of Father and Mother, ſhe being an Heireſs, 
to ir als the plain quartered Coat, according. 


to Sir Fohx's Definition; ſo upon a Marriage of the 
ſame Line with any other Heireſs, her Iſſue ſhall add 
her Arms in the third Quarter, and ſo of a fourth, and 


ſo on. | 
Tis alſo obſervable, that if any of theſe Heireſſes - 


be Deſcendants of Families, who of their own _ 
"4 
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did quarter. Arms, then muſt alſo all thoſe Arms be 
halled in; nay, if any of thoſe can be found, of like 
Title, theirs muſt come in alſo, till ſometimes we 
have fifty in one Shield, and thoſe {ir may be) by one 
or two Heireſſes to the Line that uſe them; and yet, no 
honorary Coat, Title, or perhaps conſiderable Patri- 
mony, deſcendable by either; which renders ſuch 
our PraQice yain, filly, and confuſed; and of whom 
we. could take it I cannot imagine, unleſs from the 
Germans; for all other Nations, even the Scott, avoid 
as much as may be, this confufed Multiplicity, and 
q only ſuch as were real and conſiderable Heir- 
eſſes, even to the Line; unleſs with ſuch came alſo 
the Coat of ſome dignified Feu, or the like, which 
they quarter with the Coat of the Heireſs in one grand 
Quarter quartered, as is ſuitableto the End of marſhal- 
ing Arms together in one Shield : Yet ſome, and ſuch 
too as ought to know better, think it a very uſeful and 
bright Diſcovery, to find what they call 4 the Quar- 
terings, to which ſuch a Perſon may plead what they 
call his Right by Deſcent. | | 
Suppoſe, that a Perſon marries the ſole Heir of a 
private Gentleman, ſecond Son to a third, of a fifth, 
of a ſixth Son of the elder Line of a Houſe, who is no- 
ble, and hatn Right to many Quarterings, the princi- 
pal of which were the Notes of dignified Feus, and 
which may have brought a Title, or Titles, ro the 
elder Line; I ſay, ſuppoſe all this, is it not Vanity in 
the Ifſue of ſuch Match to ſet forth the Enſigus of 
ſuch dignified Feus, c. to which it hath nor either 
any ſeeming Pretence or Expectation? Iam ſure, from 
ſs ES. the 
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the Practice, and in the Opinion, of all Nations ex- 
cept our own, it mult be judged fo ; becaufe the pub- 
lick marſhaling of Arms in this Nature are tacit 
Claims, and were at firſt intended, and always fince 
underſtood every where, but with us, to argue a real 
Right by Poſſeſſion, Pretence, or Expectation, which 
is always preſumed to be in ſuch near Cadets as are 
actually in Familia. But when they come to be (ex- 
tra, and. conſtitute new. Houſes, I ſee both little 
Cauſe, and little Right, to the rpg (us eſpe- 
cially by the Iſſue of their female but how- 
ever, thus we do, when even the Honour, Eſtate, &c. 
is gone with female Heirs of the elder Line; from 
which we pretend ExtraQion, even by five or fix Re- 
moves, and ſome through quite other Families: But of 
-theſe "Things, and ſuch like, ſee more in my Additions 
to Guilim, _— 8 5 
Thbe firſt who quartered Arms in Exgland was King 
Edward the Third, who bore Exgland and France i 
Right of his Mother Jabel, Daughter and Heir of Phi. 
Up the Fourth of France, and Heir alſo to her three 
rothers ſucceſſively Kings of France; which the ſame 
King afterwards changed to France and England, up- 
on his laying claim to the ſaid Kingdom. And about 
the end of bis Reign did his Subjects begin to imitate 
him, and quarter the Arms of their maternal Anceſ 
try ; the firſt of whom is. ſaid to be Haſtings, Earl of 
Pembroke : And thus ends my Diſcourle apon Quar- 
terings. 3 Ne 
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im how dividing the Accidents of Arms into Tint- 
ture and Differences, I held it proper to wave the lat- 
ter Diviſion to this Place; that whatever I might ad- 
vance in ſuch my Diſcourſe, might be rendred intelli- 
gible from the many Rules and rvations interyen- 
ing; wherefore I gave only Mr. Gailim's Definition, 
which related as well to what he calls Abatements, 
as ſuch Marks as younger Houſes had taken to di- 
"og themſelves from the elder and direct Line. 

' Theſe Abatetnents he delivers from Gerard Laib, 
and others of about thoſe Times; telling us, they 
were certain Marks or Figures given to expreſs Adul- 
tery, Cowardice, Lying, and the like ; bat forgets to 
give us one Inſtance of their Uſe. 

This is 1d ridiculous a Fiction, and repugnant 
to the very Nature and End of Arms, as ſure no one 
would preſume to aſſert, except one, who upon his 
heraldical Credit thinks the World obliged implicitly 
to believe whatever he ſhall advance, without look- 
ing for either Reaſon or Cuſtom. For Arms * 
ever Marks of Honour, can never admit of any 
ditaments of Infamy or Diſgrace; for then would 
they ceaſe to be Arms: And befides, tis unnatoral to 
imagine, when Men may chuſe whether they will car- 
ry any thing or no, that they ſhould uſe, or make ſhew 
of, Marks to their own Infamy and Diigrace: So that 
dropping this as a ridiculous Impoſition, I will pro- 
ceed to {peak of ſuch additional Figures as are taken 
to diſtinguiſh Cadets from the elder Lines; which 
Differences, both by Lawyers and Heralds, have been 
termed Dimiuutiones Armorum ; and theſe things _ 

e 3 
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the only Abatements which Arms do, or by their Na- 
tures can admit; and Abatements they may be termed, 
in that they ſhew a Removal from the main Honour 
and Eſtate. ee n Dns 

The Means of doing this among the Ancients, were 
very different from our preſent Cuſtom, and more in- 
ſtructive, as will appear by a Treatiſe I have prepated 
for that Purpoſe, as mentioned in the firſt part of this 
Work; and ſo I proceed to the Practice in Mode. 

The minute Differences now in Uſe, I have heard 
to receive, beginning about the Time of King Henry 
the Seventh, and are as follow, 1 

The eldeſt Son during the Life of his Father, dif- 
ferenceth his Arms by a Label of three Points; the 
ſecond, by a Creſcent; the third, by a Mullet ; the 
fourth, by a Martlet; the fifth, by an Annulet ; and 
the ſixth, by a Fleur de Lis. ; 

To theſe, ſome have added three more; that is, for 
the ſeventh, a Roſe; for the eighth, a Croſs Moline; 
and for the ninth, a double Guarerfoile; all which 
they repeat over again by the Way of Super-Charges 
on the former. As for Inſtance, a ſecond Son of a 
ſecond Son adds a Creſcent upon the Creſcent born 
by his Father; a ſecond of a third, a Creſcent upon 
a Muller, and ſo on: And in a third Generation, the 
ſecond Son of the ſecond Son in the ſecond Deſcent, 
adds another Creſcent upon his ſecond Creſcent, where- 
by there are three one upon another; and fo alſo of 
the reſt; whereby *tis impoſſible, that many Removes 
can be expreſſed, or that thoſe Cadets extra Familiam 
can be diſtinguiſhed by them. Neither are they ſufß- 
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cient among ſuch near ones as may be reckoned|i 
Familia; becauſe, as all ſecond Brothers, third Bro- 
thers, and the like, bear like Differences, here is no 
Diſtinction betwixt Uncles, and Nephews, and theit 
Deſcendants: Nor can we tell, out of what Deſcent 
any might ſpring, which is a Matter as neceſ- 
ſary, as the Diſtinction of Brothers; which laſt, I think, 
is all that this Method of differencing is fit for. 
Examples of this our Practice, you will find many 
among the Plates and Blazons of the Nobility. -_ 
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HE external Ornaments of the Shield 
are many; for in France there is not any 
7 high ce, Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, but has 
CSS its Note, whereby the Bearer is in that 
manner diſtinguiſhed: Which might alſo 
| be done in Exgland, did but ſuch as prac- 
tice Arms give themſelves a little more Trouble ; for 
= ſuch Acjunggs, may be . 22. * — 

ing no part of the hettditary Coats, yet the abſolute 
— , — on that necount Properties (if they 
think fit) of thoſe who enjoy ſuch hSnourable Em- 


lo $, *. 283 
: 1% not obſerve among ut, this Cuſtom of diſtin- 
uiſhing ſuch — Men, ue in the bearing the Lord 


Chancellor's Purſe before him; and no where by 


Arms, ſave, of the Knights of the Garter, of the 
Earl Marſhal, the Biſhops, Kings of Arms, and a 
few more; which would be proper , and an Im- 
provement to our Practice, to uſe in all ſuch Ca- 


ſes, and upon all Occaſions; But however, of 
| theſe, 
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theſe, and ſuch like, ſee my Addirions to the laſt 
Section of Guillim. I ſhall here ſpeak only of our 


own Practice, which, beſides thoſe already, are, 
Firſt, the Helmet, Which is placed: opon the Head, 
or Top, of the Eſcutcheon, and according to its Form 
and Poſition denotes the Quality of the Bearer in ſuch 
ſort as follow. © 


The firſt of theſe Helmets denotes an Eſquire or 
Gentleman, und differs from the ſecond; which te- 


* 


preſents u Knight, in that it is placed ſide ways, and 
with the Beaver cloſe ſhut ; whereas the other is full 
ie this Þ An the Nobiles M. 

The third Figure. is, 28 the Jes Majores, 
from te el tothe Sovereign, bear theirs; only 
with this Diftin&ion, that Printes of the Blood bear 
theirs of maſſy Gold; "whereas, thoſe of the other 
Nobility are of Steel, and gilt only on their Grills 
and Gorgets ; as the Vitor, and Gorget, or Breaſt- 
Pieces of the other two are: Some I know will have 
it, Princes of the Blood differ not from the other 
Nobility. ha - 

The fourth and Jalt is of maſſy Gold, and is forthe 
Prince himſelf, and ſuch only as exerciſe Sovereign * 
Authority and Juriſdiction. as I% | 
6 > e 


| (xc) 
The next Thing. obſervable, is, the Torce or 
Wreath ; which repreſents pieces of Silk twiſted, ac- 
cording to the Colours of the Arms, thereby compo- 


ſing and direQing the ſeveral Liveries of the Bearers; 


on which Account all the TinQures of the Coat ought 
to be expreſſed, though our Cuſtom is for the two pre- 
dominant ones only. 9 * 4 


This Wreath is of very antient Uſe, bein introdu- | 


. ced from Tiltings, Tournaments, and the like; and 
its Seat is betwixt the Helmet and the Creſt. : 

In latter Days ſome Kings of Arms, ' eſpecially a- 
bout the-Reign of Queen Elizabetb, and fince, have 
often laid Wreaths aſide, and in lieu thereof have gi- 
ven Coronets, ſuch as the Ducal Coronet, and ſome 
others; in Imitation of thoſe in Uſe among the anti- 
ent Romans, as Corona Muralis, Navalis, and Valles 
ris; which, being all I have met with in Uſe among 
us, follow bs ; A 234014 5 | 


* 


— 
* 
_ 
* 
* 
* 
. 


The firſt, viz. a Coronet Mural, the antient Ro- 
mans beſtowed upon him who was ſeen firſt upon the 
Wall of his Enemy, at any Storm : *twas his due, and 
uſed only to ſuch Ends, or at leaſt to reward gallant 


Performances on the Wall, if not only to the very 


firſt that mounted: But we have given it to [ſuch, as 
never ſo much as ſaw a Storm, or indeed, a Wal of 
. | | Orti- 


. 


(1e) 

Fortification- in their Life time, except that of the 
Tower of London. | | 

The ſecond is the Naval Coronet, compoſed of the 
Forecaſtles of Ships, and given for Services at Sea; 
of which we our ſelves have ſome Inſtances. | 

The third is called a Crown Vallery, being com- 
poſed of Laths, repreſenting Pales and Palliſadoes. 

The Romans had, beſides theſe, their Corona Caſ- 
zrenſzs, ſomewhat like the Mural, imitating the Heads 
of Caſtles or Towers, where that doth Battlements 
above the Circle : This they gave to ſuch as had made 
a Breach in an Enemy's Caſtle ; and which, with the 
reſt hitherto mentioned,. were of Gold. | 

They had alſo their Corona Ovalis, repreſenting 2 
Victory with little Hazard, which was made of Myr- 
tle; their Corona Civica, made of Oaken Boughs, for 
—_— a Citizen; their Corona Obfidialis, of Graſs, 
for preſerving an Army; their Corona Olivaris, which 
was compoſed of Olive Leaves, and denoted Victo- 
ry in the Olympick Games; their Corona Hederalis, 
of Ivy, for their Poets; and Corona Popalea. for ſuch 
Youths as were found induſtrious in the Purſuit of vir- 
tuous Studies : All which, rightly applied, would look 
extreamly well in our Augmentations, c. but not 
to be given at the Humour of the Bearer, or to flatter 
him; which, I doubt, was often the Caſe among the 
Numbers granted by Mr. Clarencealx Cook, and others. 
But to return. ky 

Next to the Wreath, above it, is placed the Creſt, 
which generally ſpeaking with us, among our old 
Families, is an additional Cognizance to their =—_— 

an 


4 
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and taken from the antient Devices, with which ae 
Antients uſed to adorn their Helmets, chat they might 
look more tercible in Battle, This Cuſtom being with 
us later much than Arms, I bclieve the firſt Creſts 
were generally the Badges of our aatient Nobility, aud 
ſuch like; of which more at large. 2 
The Mantle and Scroll offer themſelves next, 3nd 
then is compleat what our Heralds term the Atchitve- 
ment of an E{quize, or Gentleman. 136M 
Sir George Mackenzie gives us « pretty Narrative, 
concerning the Riſe of theſe Mantles. . 1 9% 008 1 
It was a Cuſtom of old, ſaith he, for Gentlemen 
to cover, or caſe their Helmets ; not only to keep 
them clean, but alſo to prevent the ill Conſequences 
of their too much dazling the Eye in Actiou. Hence 
it was, that many of them became cut and flaſh'd: af- 
ter various manners ; which jagged Scantlings the 
Wind wrought into various Flutterings and Curlings 
our accruing by the great Dangers which thoſe 


jagged Scantlings openly declared them to have been 
in, did Heralds repreſent the ſame about the Helmets 
of their Atchievements; which antientlj were paint- 
ed but juſt about the Helmets. Y + 85912 
Others, and indeed moſt, take them to ariſe from 
the various Autres, that the Antients uſed to ornament 
their Helmets with upon publick Shews, ſach as Tour- 
naments, and the like; which looſe ſpreading Co- 
ver was generally attended with leſſer Scantlings as 
Ribons, Sc. both which alike playing in the Wind, 
was their Qocafion ; The Form of thus dg 
elmets 


Helmets, appears upon the reverſe of molt of the an 
diene bor Kings; &e = 


On this account, aur Workmen ia their Mantles 
ought to avoid all French Foliage as improper, or what» 


ever may repreſent Heavine(s or carved Work; and 
as much aj may be (in 3 broad Light) repreſent Silk, 
which,'tis plain they are; and 10: Jet their, Tomblings 
or Flutterings ſeem, as Laght as may be; whence tag 
many Ribs in their 
ar tinent. 100 60 S010 gt 
| © Mantles formerly were compoſed of the 
Colours af the Coats, of which I have ſden- ſeveral 
Grants which mention the ſame; but of later Years, 
we all, as Engliſhmen, conform to the Colours of the 
Engliſh Standard, or that of St. George, viz. White, 
and-Gules; which Term is more natural in this Place 
to expreſs thoſe Lines or Doublings than Argent. 
The Mantling of the Royal Atchievement is Cloth of 
Gald; and its Lining, the Fur Ermine. 


As to the Scroll, dis only a Label playin 2 


about the bottom of the Shield, deſigned for ſome 
Motto or verbal Device; af which you may ſee ma- 
ny, in the Noblemens Plates. f 


uc all at any 
Man's Choice, and may be arbitrarily taken or leſt, 
as Accident or Humour ſhall dire@&-: They are very 


antient, and owe their being to the old cries of War, 


and many of them allufive tothe Bearings with which 
ou carried, 1080 | 


heſe Things put together conſtitute an Eſquire's 
Atchievement, as they do alfo a Nobleman's, with 
theſe Differences : Firſt, his Mantling is always lin'd 


with 
1 | 


- 
: 


lings can neither be pleaſang 


\} 


_ 


” . — — Ow — — — 


within the Enſigns of ſuch den gn 


with the Fur, Ermine, and 9 his higheſt 1 
muſt tle be upon the Shield, out of which his property 1 
met as before muſt ariſe, bearing up bis Orders op. A 


hood, as they may be Companions ns of, and ſapporred 2 
by ſuch Figures, as at the Times of their ER Sith. 4 
ments were granted them to uſe as further Wha = Ip. 
ing Marks of their high Rank in a, Peaks, an 

ace ſometimes Men, Women, Bealts, an Birth 

y elected from cha antlent Bad out 

ECreſts, or the Coats of Creſts of ſack: Farhilics, 

as [ther honourable 4 might deſcend to t 


By either Marriages ons, ot the like ; of which'TI x} 
have notroom in this bis Plc to I" more W 1 
latiy. 4 'Y 
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